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TELEGRAPH AND MESSENGER 
Macon, Georgia, March, 1887 


St. Augustine, February 9, 1887. 
The Ancient City. The March of Progress. 
The Destruction of Historical Buildings. 


As one enters St. Augustine from Jacksonville, he finds himself 
gazing out over a salt marsh with the St. Sebastian River twisted 
about it like a great silver band washed up by the tide and held 
prisoner under the long fingers of the green grass. Perhaps the 
retiring tide has left a single yawl to keep the river company in 
its green field across which the wind rolls spectral billows in mute 
mimicry of the receded waves. 

If his mind be prepared for the antique, and the flavor of by- 
gone centuries, here will he begin to weave his romance and fill 
the scene with bannerets and the glistening steel of an armed host. 
It might have been upon just such a fair day that Pedro Menendez 
de Aviles descended the sides of his queer old ship three hundred 
and eighty-three years ago, and, bearing around the north end of 
Anastasia Island, crossed the sparkling Matanzas River and took 
possession of the Indian village Selooe, which partly occupied the 
site of the present city. The same liquid sunlight which now rests 
so softly upon marsh and river, and which the barbed grass seems 
to cut and frazzle as it tosses with the wind, rent and torn by the 
bright spears and swords of the invaders flashed in silent beauty 
about that banner, the carrying and implanting of which was 
fraught with such fearful significance to the simple children of 
the land whose wondering looks embraced the scene. 

Just such a day perhaps; and it may be that this shining stream 
of the grassy field, glassing now the unparalleled blue of skies 
above, shadowed in its mirror that banner’s golden legend, and 
lay still to catch the solemn chant of the Mass that gave eternal 
homage to St. Augustine, and his name to the eternal shores it 
creeps upon. 

These thoughts, the dreams can not long control. The sixteenth 
and the nineteenth century here are mingled in inextricable con- 
fusion and the impressions that one gets are jumbled, vague and 
sometimes painful. He must enter upon his view determined to 
see on one day the grand monuments of modern art and toil and 
wealth, upon another the monuments of a buried age standing 
neck deep in the overflow of progress. 

I enter the city and leave it with the same regret; that St. 
Augustine could not be spared. It is but a spot; the coast has 
many such, a shore between whose sands lies a glistening stream 
and another shore on which the surf beats and the shells are piled, 
and where the seagull and the pelican drift dreamily the summer 
through. From the Gulf to the great St. Johns the steel bands 
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might have sought out a dozen spots to paint and daub, and left 
this one to the grey mould of time and the silent caresses of years 
that roll so softly here. But no, the turn of an unknown wheel 
has poured a host upon these shores, has filled the narrow streets 
with stately carriages, the showman and the vender of pinchbeck 
stuffs, with the nasal tones of snobs, the loud laughter of parvenu 
dames and the insolent, underbred drift of other lands come to jeer 
among the monuments and offer gold for the relics of a vanished age. 
Today I saw a dude smoking on the threshold of the dim Cathedral 
whose deserted aisles were almost vocal with the Aves and the 
Glorias of myriad worshippers of the past. 

But not alone to fleeting worldings does the ancient city owe 
its debasement. Side by side with the monuments rise up the 
garish colors of the modern cottage, blue, brown, red, yellow, green, 
or all combined according as the owner, the weather, and neglect 
have ordered. Old walls are toppled over, and on quaint odorous 
gardens are piled plank, and brick, and stone. San Marco, with 
its 400 rooms and six tall stories, glares down with a thousand 
eyes upon the old cemetery it has robbed of half its space, and a 
modern bank lifts its still damp walls by the side of the Cathedral. 
The little streets, not made for wheels, are ground to dust by heavy 
vehicles from which peer bargain hunters. In old nooks great. 
hotels lift themselves and quite outstare the poor little Spanish 
homes. The two stone pillars, all that is left of the city gates 
and walls look like an ancient couple caught in the crush of the 
modern not knowing whence to turn. 

But in the midst of change and desecration, two facts stand out 
to please and to console. In Mr. Flagler, St. Augustine has a 
genuine and an appreciative friend. He too, has looked upon the 
spot with eyes of change, condoning the offense by a mighty 
effort to control the inevitable to the glory of St. Augustine. 

Grand as is this triumph of the architects’ skill, and a rich man’s 
dream, one may step out of the Cathedral door after Mass and 
feel no shock in coming face to face with the silent splendor of 
this great pile that with its arches, galleries, towers, and minarets 
seems to be the Escurial itself restored in all its magnificence, a 
dream flashed back again from feudal days to gleam for a moment 
in the Florida sun and then fade as a fugue. No shock indeed, 
on the contrary a feeling of gladness, a restful soothing sense of 
quiet joy grows with the outlines and the motive of the splendid 
building. 

The spirit of old St. Augustine rests upon us, and we hear the 
herald’s trumpet, the clank of armor, and the chimes of mellow 
bells. And as we gaze out from under the great archway rides 
knight after knight, the fire on every burnished helmet, crest, 
and casque, the banners of Spain shadowed on the yellow sand, 
and prancing steeds shaking waves of light from their glistening 
flanks. Thus ride they forth, these gallants of glaive and sword, 
while overhead, under the arches of. the colonnade the laughing 
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eyes of high-born ladies look down, and jewelled hands flash 
farewell and farewell and God speed thee to victory. Only the 
fugue, but the fact remains, the great palace with the romance of 
Spain, of Arragon, and Castile, with the spirit of St. Augustine. 

In one place else is found this flavor. After centuries of shame 
and defeat and oppression, the retreat of the Indian tribes which 
began at this spot has ended, and from the deserts of the great 
west the government has scraped the last of the hostiles and 
brought them back to pitch their tents upon the walls of the old 
San Marco itself. 

What epics of wandering, what lyrics of valor, what tragedies, 
what monodies, what threnodies creep from between there and 
now and cry up from out the dungeons of this old pile. Bastion 
and battlement, tower and minaret, embrazure, parapet, casement 
and dungeon—what is the story you have to tell! Here is the 
same blue sky, here is the lapping low Matanzas wave, and yonder 
across the low lying sands of Anastasia, where the tumultuous 
light trembles and shatters, and trembles again, is the roaring 
wave straight from the shores of Spain. 

And there upon thy Coquina walls, swarthy of cheek, their long 
black hair with kerchief bound, with centuries of wrong written 
in their faces and the undying hatred of the oppressed in their 
fierce black eyes are the victims—waiting. What an hour for the 
indictment! What a coincidence of time and circumstance! What 
a moment for trial! Yet who will hear the case and judge the 
civilization that began this wrong and the civilization that pressed 
it to a merciless end! Who will render to posterity the verdict? 


“FLORIDA, THE AMERICAN RIVIERA” 
By Carrére & Hastings (Architects)—1887 


At the southern extremity of the United States, and projecting 
from the American continent lies Florida, holding physically the 
same position to this continent that its classic prototype does to 
Europe, while her advantages are infinitely greater. Free alike 
from the chill mistral, which blows from the snow-clad Apennines, 
and the stifling sirocco from the torrid Sahara, she rests upon 
her coral bed without fear of the dreadful tremblado which menaces 
voleanic shores. Nor does she depend upon an inland sea for 
bracing air. With the Gulf of Mexico on the west and south, 
and the vast Atlantic lying at her feet, she receives from every 
quarter, life-laden breezes, tempered to an equability by that 
“salubrious mystery”—the Gulf Stream. 

Since Lord Brougham realized the benefit of a retreat to 
Cannes, multitudes have each winter sought refuge from the blasts 
of the northern seas, seeking the sunshine of Nice, Cannes and 
Mentone; neither the terrors of the English Channel, nor the 
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vexations of custom-house officials could deter them; only an 
earthquake could do this. 

In Florida are the vivid blue skies and brilliant sunshine of 
Egypt and Spain, while the wind sighs through the pine barrens 
— ‘cpio and hallowed tone, bearing its resinous and healing 

reath. 


THE PONCE DE LEON, AND THE ALCAZAR IN ST. AUGUSTINE. 


If climate is the king of architecture, history is its queen. A 
building may defy neither the natural features of a locality, nor 
yet its old associations. Neither Spain nor Florida may be over- 
looked here. The Ponce de Leon is built in the style of the early 
Spanish Renaissance, strongly influenced by the Moorish spirit. 
The country about is flat and monotonous, hence the building 
must be varied in outline. 

From the gateway of the one-story portico of the main entrance 
with its Spanish roof tiles, dark in color, and the exquisitely exe- 
cuted rich faience, the eye travels to the corner turrets of the wings, 
to the high walls of the main building, and up to the great dome sur- 
mounted by its graceful lantern of copper-bronze, and then on 
finally to the huge corner towers that rise one hundred and fifty 
feet against the clear blue sky. The coloring is as rich and varied 
as the outline in the clear atmosphere. 

The coquina shell composite, reduced by the tides of the salt 
sea water, and the centuries, fine as sand, and quarried on 
Anastasia Island; then mixed, six parts to one of cement, formed 
an indestructible material, hardening with the years, of which 
the entire structure was cast, not built. Not a joint is in the 
building. The mixture made on the spot, poured into forms while 
soft, and rammed down three inches at a time, made the structure 
walls, a monolith, conforming in its very material to its natural 
setting. The color of this shell composite structure is a light 
mother-of-pearl that glitters in the sun and turns to dark blue 
in the shadows cast by the deep reveals. Rich in contrast is the 
bright salmon of the terra cotta, the material of the ornamenta- 
tion, very rich on the towers, and in the court—indeed the bal- 
conies high on the two great towers are of solid terra cotta and 
weigh five tons each. The outer walls of the building are simpler, 
according to this style of architecture, the bright salmon coloring 
appearing only in the coignes, the arches of the windows, the 
verandas, and in the corner towers. 

The building surrounds on three sides a courtyard 150 feet 
square, in its center, a fountain, similar to one in Seville. The 
low arched entrance to the building has carved above it, each 
letter on a shield, the legend “Ponce de Leon.” Above this is a 
brilliant mosaic. 

In the center of both wings, giving onto the court, is a ladies’ 
entrance. On either side of each entrance in a niche in the wall 
there is a fountain, the water issuing from the mouth of a dolphin, 
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carved in high relief. Indeed, the ornamentation of the court, 
imbued with the rich Renaissance spirit, suggests the marine 
character of the main material of the building, mermaids, shells, 
scrolls, carved with quaint Spanish proverbs. 

As one enters the vestibule, rich in marbles, the rotunda opens 
before one, almost a forest of columns, some of oak, some of marble; 
one looks beyond the pillars of the vestibule to the caryatides of 
the rotunda, and the columns at the entrance of the dining-room. 
The floor is an elaborate mosaic made of bits of marble laid in 
the Renaissance manner. Two beautifully executed fireplaces of 
carved marble, and mosaic work contrast with the hand carving 
of the oak wainscoting. In two corners are fountains. All the 
mosaic and marble work was done by Italian craftsmen, especially 
brought here. The beautiful wood carving was done by skilled 
craftsmen also brought here especially for this work. 

The rotunda itself is supported by four great piers and eight 
oak pillars, on each of which are carved four life size caryatides. 
The rotunda, four stories high, is surrounded on each story with 
a corridor of different arches and columns. 

The great dome is decorated with figures carved in high relief, 
and above these with paintings after original designs, allegorical 
representations of the history of Spain and Florida. The color 
effect is very rich. Through an open space in the form of a 
star, formed by penetrations in the dome, the copper columns of 
the lantern above are visible, wrought in spiral form. 

The grand parlor, and drawing rooms is a space of 104 feet 
by 58 feet, divided by arches. In the stately center parlor with 
its fine frescoed ceiling, the great onyx mantel-piece is strikingly 
beautiful in execution. The ornamentation, rich in design, yet 
lends dignity to this spacious room, painted entirely in a soft 
ivory color. The ceiling of the drawing rooms adjoining this 
stately room, are painted, garlands, and cupids of great charm 
adorning it. This work was done by Virgilio Tojetti. Water- 
colors, Oils, and Pastels hang in these rooms, all the work of 
outstanding artists, contemporaries of Mr. Flagler’s time. 

From the rotunda a flight of marble steps lead to a mosaic 
platform, beyond which is the dining-room, as large as many an 
opera house, breath-taking in the sweep of its size and proportions, 
its elegance and beauty. This salon is divided from its two 
rounded ends by rich oak pillars that support a dome around 
which runs a clere-story. Bay windows of stained glass illustrate 
allegorical subjects, and admit a soft light, lending an enchant- 
ment to this ensemble of allegory, and history executed in illus- 
tration, exquisite in detail and color. Everywhere is the spirit 
of the Renaissance. 

In the grounds are the gardens, trees and flowers of the semi- 
tropics and lower temperate climate. Date-palms, palmettos, mag- 
nolias, and pomegranate, lilies and roses, camellias, azaleas, and 
blue sage against the pearly coquina walls. 
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But most prominent is the Cascade. While sinking an artesian 
well the workmen in boring for water to be used for the domestic 
purposes of the hotel came upon a sulphur spring of such force 
and volume that it was decided to use it for driving the machinery. 
This spring emitted ten million gallons of water in twenty-four 
hours. The Cascade, 450 feet long, was built up in the manner 
of the great Cascade of St. Cloud, ornamented with fountains, 
statues, stairs, etc., and lighted by electricity. 

The Alcazar, though very different in detail from the Ponce de 
Leon, follows the same general architecture. The great facade 
presents a pleasing variety of towers, pavilions, minarets, arcades, 
and roofs of old Spanish tiles. A crescent arcade of shops opens 
onto the Alameda, the broad plaza that separates the Alcazar 
from the Ponce de Leon. Enclosed is a court which is a tropical 
garden. 

The Alcazar, an adjunct to the Ponce de Leon, serves the 
purpose of providing amusement and recreation to the visitors of 
the Ponce de Leon, and furnishes a dependence for those who 
cannot find rooms in the main hotel. It has three hundred bed- 
rooms, and a large general restaurant. 

Connected with the Alcazar is a great sulphur swimming bath, 
a salt water bath, also one of the finest Turkish and Russian bath 
houses in the world, the tennis grounds, and various club-rooms. 


THE CASA MONICA 


At the completion of the Casa Monica in January, 1888, another 
building will harmonize charmingly with the old Spanish precincts 
of Saint Augustine. 

The Casa Monica would be at home in any ancient city of Spain, 
like the huge castles which dominated the countryside in feudal 
times. Its impression of strength and massiveness increases as 
the eye ascends the lofty towers from base to battlement. Like 
the Ponce de Leon and the Alcazar, it is a huge monolith. Prob- 
ably nowhere in the world are to be found monolithic structures 
of such dimensions as these three new hotels upon the Alameda. 
The concrete ‘“‘House of Sallust’” in Rome, recently dismantled 
for the modern “Via Nazionale,” was, in material, a counterpart 
of these. 

The imposing entrance to the Casa Monica is suggested by one 
of Spain’s finest monuments—‘‘Puerto del Sol” (Portal of the 
Sun), at Toledo. A high archway is flanked by a square tower 
on the left, and a round tower on the right, from which battle- 
ments float the flags of Spain and America. From these two 
towers stretch two wings, ending at Cordova Street with another 
still higher tower, beyond which continues the west facade, making 
a total frontage of 450 feet. 

The ornamentation of the front facade consists of tiles, imported 
from Valencia, set in panels with brilliant effect. These Spanish 
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tiles also decorate stone balconies which lighten each wing in 
their upper stories. 

The lower range of windows is charmingly set. off by “Angelo” 
balconies, after those of Seville. They were originally designed 
by Michael Angelo, and named by him “kneeling balconies,” be- 
cause of the protruding base, which enabled the faithful to kneel 
during the religious processions of his day. Their picturesqueness 
is enhanced by flowing draperies from the windows, in Spanish 
colors, thrown outwardly over them. 

A section of the west front has several tiers of recessed balconies, 
also of stone, overlooking the gardens of the Alameda in front 
of the Alcazar. 

At the corner of Cordova Street stands a most unique feature— 
a stately stone column, carved in spiral form, which rises to the 
third story, supporting a circular balcony with a doorway in the 
angle of the tower. | 

Upon entering the main entrance archway, the “Puerto del 
Sol,” on the north, one finds an open court in which orange trees 
seatter perfume from midwinter blossoms. 

To the right of this main entrance is the round tower; the 
ground floor front, facing north, contains a ladies’ writing room. 
This leads into the drawing-room, also facing King Street. Ad- 
joining the drawing-room, on the rear, is a novel feature, a 
“Sala del Sol,” or a sun parlor, 108 feet long. This gallery, paved 
with tiles, has a glass roof through which pours direct sunshine, 
welcome on cool winter days. There is also a hall decorated in 
Saracenic style for entertainments among the guests. As the 
hotel is to have an orchestra, this Oriental hall will afford op- 
portunity for dancing, as well as tableaus in costume. 

The Casa Monica is appropriately named for the canonized 
mother of Saint Augustine, “Casa” being Spanish for house. 

There are about two hundred rooms in the Casa Monica, hand- 
somely furnished, arranged in suites with private parlors. (The 
name “Casa Monica” was later changed to “Cordova’’.) 


“THE VILLA ZORADA” 


The Villa Zorada is built from sketches of the most minute 
and accurate details of Alhambra and other Moorish places in 
Spain, Tangiers, and Algiers. A mild-mannered, slender, gray- 
haired man, after years of rambling in foreign countries, came 
to St. Augustine and there erected a residence that igs an event 
of refined Oriental art. The material used in the construction 
is beach sand, small shells and cement, making a beautiful concrete 
as durable as granite. In color it is a light gray, about the tint 
of the moss drapery of the live oaks, appropriate to the climate 
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of Florida. It is a graceful, airy, harmonious, elegant residence, 
pronounced one of the most beautiful in America. 

Above the front entrance is the inscription in Arabic, “Wa ta 
ghalib ill-alian’—“There is no conqueror but God.” 

Following this example, buildings are in progress and still 
others planned that are Spanish or Moorish in every detail. 

The edifices are not innovations, but harmonize with the mellow 
tone of the one and two hundred years old Spanish streets and 
general quaint air of the ancient city by the sea. 

A gentleman of New York, Mr. H. M. Flagler, was the first to 
follow this newly applied idea of oriental art in architecture, and 
after purchasing the most desirable site for the purpose in St. 
Augustine, is erecting a Spanish palace which it is a desecration 
to call a hotel. However, the name ‘‘Ponce de Leon,” is some 
restitution. This superb and costly structure measures 350 feet 
on St. Augustine’s principal avenue and 450 feet on Tolomato 
Street. The architecture is purely Spanish from the tall towers 
and overhanging tile roof to the court and arcades. Shell concrete 
is the material, with arches, window caps, and trimmings of deep 
red brick and cornices and finials of terra cotta in the same hue. 
The building towers upward from a court, arcade, and four wings 
to a central dome flanked by 2 large towers 150 feet in height. 
The building is now receiving its red tabular tile roof. The rich 
terra cotta ornaments, niches, figures, shields, columns, caps and 
baustrades are even richer in effect than the promise of the 
drawings. 

The court is 150 feet square, completely inclosed in front by 
an arcade of ornate columned arches stretching from wing to 
wing, east and west. Entering it through an archway of terra 
cotta and mosaic you find yourself in a tropical garden surrounded 
by a stone portico fourteen feet wide with rooms opening thereon. 

But Mr. Flagler does not stop here in his work. The Ponce 
de Leon faces upon the avenue, “Alameda,” so called after the 
most elegant promenade in Spanish cities. Directly across the 
Alameda will be erected the “Alcazar,” an adjunct to the Ponce 
de Leon reproduced from the Alcazar of Seville, a large inner 
court to be surrounded by arcades on which open, as in the Palais 
Royal, bazaars, restaurants, reading and billiard rooms, etc., 
with bowling alleys, baths, and tennis courts beyond. 

The Casa Monica is to be Spanish with Moorish motifs. The 
grand entrance will be a gateway, one tower of which is 80 feet 
in height, modeled from the Moorish gateway, Puerta de Sol, at 
Toledo, Spain. The facade fronts on the Alameda and Cordova, 
formerly Tolomato. The section completed will be opened in Jan- 
uary, 1887. 

This group of buildings will be a notable monument to art in 
architecture. In all, with especial distinction in the Ponce de 
Leon, will be costly and exquisite interior decorations and hangings. 
It has been called a “Caprice of Mr. Flagler.’’ God bless caprice. 
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MR. FLAGLER’S DREAM FULFILLED 
The Hotel Ponce de Leon Finished 


A Great Day for St. Augustine—Beauty and 
Convenience Combined. 


St. Augustine, Fla., Jan. 12, 1888.—Studying the fair proportions 
of the Villa Zorayda, built here several years ago by Mr. Franklin 
W. Smith, of Boston, a New-York millionaire, in whose mind had 
long lain a project, perceived how that project might be realized. 
Here in this foreign city on the American sea-coast, with every 
advantage that nature could furnish close at hand, Mr. H. M. 
Flagler determined to fulfil his heart’s desire. He had for some 
time contemplated the building of a hotel which should come up 
to his ideal of elegance and comfort. After surveying the situation 
he determined that it should not be an absolute innovation, but 
that it should so harmonize with the peculiar surroundings that it 
would seem to be a native growth and not a foreign importation. 
It was decided that it should be of coquina concrete and Moorish 
architecture. The site was selected and purchased with the build- 
ings standing on it, the latter removed and work begun. This 
work, after employing an army of men for two years, is to-day 
declared complete, and the hotel is formally opened with a brilliant 
ceremony. 

In describing the finished creation it really seems as if exag- 
geration were impossible. The Moorish style of architecture, the 
wide, low windows and large towers have a general effect of 
solidity rather than of loftiness, and the idea of height if not 
conveyed by the exterior. The surprise, then, is complete when, 
on entering, the visitor marks the features of the rotunda. He 
has the feeling of immense space about him and a general ex- 
pression of large dimensions, but particularly of height. The 
space covered by the structure is a little over four acres. Its 
cost is two and a quarter millions. The material is concrete, 
with terra-cotta and red brick trimmings. The cost of the trim- 
mings for the front entrance and over the front windows alone 
was $216,000. 

This modern wonder of the ancient city stands to-day a com- 
pleted magnificent fact. It is opening under the most favorable 
circumstances. A day or two ago a special train arrived from 
New-York with the orchestra and an army of trained employes. 
The first vestibule train which has ever entered Florida has been 
run especially for this opening and arrived yesterday filled with 
guests anxious to secure rooms in the Ponce de Leon. The studio, 
which is a special building erected in open space in the nearer 
grounds, contains suites of artists’ rooms, nearly all of which 
have already been engaged for the winter. 

I have, I fear, given an impression that the Ponce de Leon, 
like Napoleon in history, stands alone, grand and peculiar. This 
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would be a false showing. Large as it is, it was deemed inadequate 
for the anticipated demand and an annex has been built of the 
same material in the same general style. It is called the Alcazar 
and Is a reproduction of the Alcazar of Spain. On the eastern 
side of the street and facing the circular dining-room of the 
Ponce de Leon, is a dream of architecture—the Casa Monica— 
“Home Mother,” etc. The builder is not a rival but an accessory 
of Mr. Flagler. 


THE PONCE DE LEON 


“A Spanish Palace in a Spanish City Under a Spanish Sky.” 


St. Augustine, Fla., Dec. 9, 1887.—To an incomparable winter 
climate has been added a most charming, perfect and unique 
hotel—the Ponce de Leon. “A millionnaire’s hobby,” as some 
style it, it is in architecture Spanish Renaissance. The magnificent 
pile, covering nearly six acres, has been so carefully elaborated 
by the architects, Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, as to challenge 
criticism and compel admiration. The small adobe houses, fa- 
miliar to the visitor to Mexico, are in structure monolithic, but 
here we have a building, capable of housing a thousand, which 
is without seam or joint—a huge moulded pile. 

From the foundations, which are from six to ten feet in thick- 
ness, to the towers, all is one homogeneous mass of gray shell 
concrete, most elaborately trimmed with brick and terra cotta 
ornamentations, and in color all harmoniously blending with the 
deep red of the tiled roof. Standing in front of the Ponce de 
Leon, and scanning its south facade, we see in its many windows 
and overhanging balconies every element of light, air and cosiness, 
and also in the most out-of-the-way places, hanging balconies 
as if prepared especially for trystings between modern Romeos 
and Juliets. The entrance to the court—for this hotel, emulating 
the palaces of old Spain, has a court and of such magnificence 
that the copy far exceeds the original—is through an elaborate 
arched gateway, which gives on either hand to an arcade, through 
which entrances are gained to the apartments in the east and 
west wings. Once in the court, which has been turned into a 
magnificent tropical garden, we ascend by short flights of steps 
to the platform of the main entrance. On either hand to the 
right and left, and placed midway in the wings, are the ladies’ 
entrances, and these also lead out the one on to Cordova street, 
and the other on to Sevilla street. The ornamentations of these 
two inner entrances are marvellously fine, but as we are standing 
on the platform of the main entrance let us examine some of the 
fine artistic work here displayed. 

Massive doors of oak admit the visitor to the rotunda, while 
over the doorway stretches an arch bearing the legend “Ponce de 
Leon,’”’ emblazoned on shields—a letter to a shield—and the eleven 
escutcheons held in place by merry looking water nymphs. In 
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the spandrils of the arch are placed shields bearing Spanish prov- 
erbs. But above the main entrance and to the topmost story are 
windows of elaborate design, which open from the interior loggias 
on to the court, while each wing, to the right and left, is sur- 
rounded by arcades or loggias in its two stories. 

We enter the rotunda and stand amidst a forest of columns 
of oak. The rotunda is four stories high and around it, on each 
story, runs a gallery which make a charming sitting-room for 
the guests. The rotunda is supported by four great piers and 
eight oaken columns, on each of which the carver’s art is seen 
to perfection. Surrounding each pillar, lovingly locked in each 
other’s embrace, are four caryatides of life size, making merry 
over the load they bear. 

And then looking aloft we see an immensity of columns of 
various sizes until the eye rests upon the interior of the great 
dome. Decorated with carved figures and adorned with allegorical 
subjects in high relief, the effect of color is rich and pleasing. 
We are standing on a most elaborate mosaic of marbles, which, 
with the two immense marble mantles, are in pleasing contrast 
with the oak wainscoting. To the right we look down a long 
hallway which leads to the sleeping apartments of the right wing. 

The grand drawing-room of the hotel is indeed one great room, 
(105x60), but so divided by arches and columns as to make five 
parlors. 

The huge mantelpiece, extending to the ceiling, attracts one 
by the richness of its design, and the faithfulness of the execution. 
The walls of this room are covered with paintings from the 
hands of the best masters, and in this direction no expense has 
been spared to make the collection worthy of the salon in which 
it hangs. The five ceilings are covered with exquisite paintings 
by Virgilio Tojetti. 

The furniture, in design and upholstery, is rich and elegant, 
and in every detail there is such a harmonious blending of color 
that we are irresistibly compelled to recognize a master hand. 

Opening out from this grand salon is an arcade extending 
the whole length of the western wing, and forming a delightful 
promenade. Facing north we ascend by a short flight of marble 
and onyx steps to a mosaic platform, from which we pass through 
a wide hall into the grand dining-room. 

This is magnificent! The centre section of this salle 4 manger 
is divided from its two rounded ends by carved oak columns 
supporting a dome, around which runs a clere-story. Looking 
down into this central section are two minstrels’ galleries, from 
which on occasion, the strains of music will assist in making 
dining a fine art. To the right and left of the centre the dining- 
room extends over a hundred feet, terminating in the rounded 
ends, of which mention has been made, and which are a series 
of beautifully designed glass windows. The painted walls and 
ceilings are elaborate in color and design, and probably no dining- 
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hall in the world can exceed this one in richness and good taste, 
and all that that implies. The kitchen department is entirely 
separated from the main building by the dining-room, from which 
it is approached by a corridor. It may be said to be a separate 
building in itself. Here, as everywhere else in this wonderful 
building, every appliance known to human ingenuity has been 
introduced. | 

Nearly every room in the Ponce de Leon has an open fireplace, 
and the halls are all heated with steam. Electricity is the medium 
of light throughout the whole building, and this subtle agency 
will be employed over private wires in keeping business men in 
touch of Wall street. | 

Away up in the towers, one hundred and thirty-five feet above 
ground, are placed tanks holding eight thousand gallons each, 
and these are kept constantly full by automatic steam pumping. 
From these tanks lead pipes to each hallway, and by an ingenious 
arrangement the pulling of a rope on any story floods the elevator 
shafts and stair landings. Besides, to make assurance doubly 
sure, the Ponce de Leon is supplied with a complete fire equip- 
ment, and it is the intention of the management to organize the 
four hundred employés of the hotel into a fire brigade. 

Leaving the ‘Ponce’ we wander through the twenty-five acres 
of ornamental grounds attached to it, and here find luxuriant 
nature so gently curbed by art that we wonder and wonder! and 
instinctively reverence the genius which has created “this garden 
of delight.”’ 

Far down beneath the coral bed upon which Florida rests her 
foundations, and to a depth of fifteen hundred feet, has been 
sunk a well, whose bore is a foot in diameter. Uncontrolled, but 
controllable, a mighty torrent of water gushes forth in full volume 
to a height of twenty feet, and forms a symmetrical, ever-flowing 
geyser of wonderful magnificence. The immense flow of this 
well—not less than ten millions of gallons per diem—is utilized 
in various ways. The developed pressure at the surface, over 
forty indicated horse power, is harnessed and made to do duty 
in pumping, running elevators, etc., and the waste waters are 
used in constantly flushing the sewers and drains of the hotel. 

Standing near the well, as a central point of vantage, the 
eye wanders down long avenues concentering here, which are 
set with the orange, magnolia, olive and palm, while on either side 
are parterres of brilliant flowers. The harmonious blending of 
colors is of wonderful effect, and in fact everywhere we turn 
we discover lakes, fountains, ponds, magnificence! Beautiful! 
we view thee with delight; we leave thee with regret; words are 
inadequate to describe thy charms; exclamation points would hardly 
be understood. 

The Alcazar, when completely finished, will rival the “Ponce” 
in architectural magnificence. Although a complete hotel in 
itself, it must be considered rather as an adjunct to the “Ponce 
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de Leon,” as here all the amusements, which have been provided 
by a most liberal patron for the dissipation of ennui, are to take 
place. Morning and evening concerts, (Joyce’s New York Military 
Band and grand orchestra of twenty-one pieces has been engaged 
for the season), lawn tennis, billiards, bowling and every feature 
of amusement will be found in the Alcazar. 

Entering the Alcazar we find ourselves in a large square court, 
of dimensions one hundred and fifty feet, to the right and left 
of which, and with facings on Cordova and Grenada streets, re- 
spectively, and also in front, are forty booths or bazaars. Here 
one, on a rainy day, can shop at leisure, listen to good music, and 
gossip, without wetting sole of foot. But let us on to the rear, 
where stretching across the building is the café and offices, and 
over these and the bazaars are two stories of elegant apartments, 
delightfully furnished, where one can live en famille or en garcon, 
independent of “Ponce,” on the European plan. Then, after a 
cursory inspection of the conveniences of this second hotel, we 
pass through a corridor and enter the ground floor of the bath. 
This is the grand feature of the Alcazar. The bathing pool (of 
salt water) is 150x90 and of varying depth from two to six feet. 
Surrounding it on three sides are placed the dressing-rooms, 
and over these in the second story is a platform of over thirty 
feet in width, running around the four sides. 

Suspended over the pool is a handsome band stand, from which, 
for dancers in the galleries and bathers below, music will be 
discoursed. Above these galleries, and to the top of the court 
—which, by the by, is covered by a glass roof—are symmetrical 
arches filled with clinging vines and flowering shrubs, and all 
forming a picture from fairy-land. It is sufficient to mention 
the Roman, Russian and Turkish baths which are here provided 
by a lavish hand, for the guests of the hotel “Ponce de Leon,” 
and it is sufficient also to acknowledge that, in attempting to 
describe some of the most salient features of these two hotels, 
I have overlooked a thousand beauties which will astonish the 
visitor to the “Ponce de Leon” hotel at its opening on the tenth 
day of January, 1888.—Gyeges. 

From “The Ponce de Leon” by Gyges, in the “Home Journal,” 
Dec. 9, 1887. 


From Forman’s Letters 


“The Boston Traveller’ 


November 29, 1890. 
The Ponce de Leon is built on piles directly over the bed of 
the old Maria Sanchez Creek. Tons of white sand were used 
to fill in the bed of the creek, and to back up the water. 
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BOOK NOTICES — NEW YORK 1887 


FLORIDA, THE AMERICA RIVIERA. ST. AUGUSTINE, 
THE WINTER NEWPORT. 
THE PONCE DE LEON, THE ALCAZAR, THE CASA MONICA. 


Your reporter heard from one who knows, that every person 
whose name appears in the society book of England, called the 
“Landed Gentry,” was the recipient of one of the handsome 
Ponce de Leon books, and also that the distribution extended to 
all of the elite of this country. , 

Col. Crocker, who has long anticipated the pleasures of a 
sea voyage to Nassau and Cuba, probably enjoyed a Christmas 
dinner of fried bananas and roasted peanuts aboard the little 
schooner Christian Berg upon the high seas. 

Mr. H. M. Flagler will arrive in the city on Thursday next. 

West of the Ponce de Leon is a wide driveway, upon which is 
being laid a six-inch foundation of concrete, preparatory to being 
covered with a two-inch coating of asphalt. This will make a 
solid drive, and will probably be an incentive for other of our 
citizens to do likewise. 

There are some people who say the Ponce de Leon “never will 
be filled.”” For their benefit we can say with authority that every 
room in the big hotel is already engaged, and has been for six 
weeks past. 

Americans are nothing if not liberal in their schemes for public 
comfort, especially for that part of the public ready and willing 
to pay for luxury, a class yearly increasing in this country. Its 
hotels are the marvel of visitors, and among these it is doubtful 
if the new Ponce de Leon, at St. Augustine, which O. D. Seavey 
is soon to open, can be equalled. It is a veritable palace, remi- 
niscent in its Moorish outline, its palm shaded courts, its picturesque 
baleonies and its ornamented facade, of sunny Spain and the 
middle ages. A princely fortune has been expended in erecting 
this hotel, and all that the art of the architect, the decorator, 
could do has been done, and the aid of the most artistic men in the 
profession employed to appropriately fit the interior. It is not 
a hotel in either appearance or furnishing, it is a veritable palace. 
St. Augustine was popular before with its three fashionable hotels, 
and this addition to its accommodations was needed. The first 
season of the house promises to be a very fashionable one. 


HOTEL PONCE DE LEON 
St. Augustine’s Wonderful and Magnificent Hotel—The Alcazar 
Hotels Adjoining—Brief Sketch of Ponce de Leon 
(Juan) —The Bathing Pools of the Alcazar. 
(Written for The Boston Commercial) 


That grand and magnificent hotel, the Ponce de Leon, St. Au- 
gustine, Florida, will be thrown open for the reception of guests 
on the 10th of January next, under the able management of 
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Mr. O. D. Seavey, who for many years managed those excellent 
hotels owned by Mr. Isaac S. Cruft, the Maplewood, Bethlehem, 
and the Magnolia and San Marco, Florida. 

This hotel, with the Alcazar hotel adjoining, has probably no 
equal in artistic beauty on the entire globe. In fact, the hotels 
are a chain of palaces after the Spanish Moresque style, and are 
named after that Spanish hero, Ponce de Leon (Juan), a brief 
sketch of whom may be of interest to our readers. 

Ponce de Leon (Juan) was born in Leon, Spain, about 1460, 
of an ancient family. He became page to Don Fernan, afterward 
the renowned Ferdinand V.; served in the Moorish wars, and, 
according to some authorities, in 1493 sailed with Columbus to 
Hispaniola, where he was commandant of the eastern province. 
In 1509 he conquered Porto Rico, where he became a delantado 
and acquired great wealth. He sailed in 1512 in search of the 
island Bimini, with its miraculous fountain of youth; landed 
April 8th upon the coast of Florida, whose coasts he explored. 
He went to Spain in 15138, and was named governor of Florida, 
which he was directed to conquer and colonize. In 1514 he led 
an expedition against the Caribs, and in 1521 invaded Florida; 
was repelled by the Indians, and received a wound of which he 
died in Cuba in 1521. 


HOTEL PONCE DE LEON 
Osborn D. Seavey, Manager 


Will Be Thrown Open for the Reception of Guests J anuary 10, 1888 


As the Ponce de Leon approaches completion, the pressure for 
passes to inspect its wonderful interior grows greater every day. 
Everybody has to be refused, however, as it is absolutely necessary 
that the work in its present condition should go forward without 
further interruption. In its completed state the hotel will present 
many features which now can only be guessed at, and as an 
opportunity will be offered for the people of St. Augustine to 
inspect its beauties at no distant day, it will be much better to 
keep patient and thus enjoy this privilege at a time when the 
impression conveyed will be much more magnificent and lasting. 

Telegrams from Manager O. D. Seavey at the Ponce de Leon 
Hotel, St. Augustine, Fla., and from Mr. R. F. Armstrong, man- 
ager of the Press Bureau in this city, assure The Hotel Register 
that the great hotel will be opened on the 10th of January, as 
announced. 

On Friday the 6th of January, at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
a special train of Pullman cars will leave New York, arriving 
in St. Augustine on the evening of the 7th. This train is to convey 
some two hundred officers and help, for opening the hotel. Joyce’s 
Military Band, consisting of thirty pieces, which is engaged for 
the season, will be on board this train and will enliven the time 
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with music en route. The train will be run on a special schedule, 
and allowing a stop of three hours in Washington will make the 
entire trip in twenty-eight hours. . 

It is confidently expected that everything will be in readiness 

for the reception of guests at the new and magnificent Hotel 
Ponce de Leon in St. Augustine, on January 10, says the Daily 
National Hotel Reporter of Chicago. Manager Seavey, with an 
army of assistants, is busily engaged in the work of preparation. 
There is no doubt that when completed and opened, the Ponce 
de Leon will be the most magnificent and marvelous resort hotel 
the world has ever seen. 
_ The usual dulness in trade and news incident to the holidays, 
is upon us. Few hotel men are traveling except those who are going 
South. Messrs. Ainslie, McGilvray & Goodwin, of the San Marco 
and Magnolia Hotels, have gone South with a large corps of help. 
Manager Seavey, of the Ponce de Leon, at St. Augustine has 
eight hundred men at work, day and night, putting in the furni- 
ture and stores for that great palace hotel. Headwaiter Prokasky 
will shortly start from New York with a corps of one hundred 
well-trained white waiters, and if there are no delays the great 
hotel will open as announced on the 10th. A number of families 
have left the leading city hotels for Florida, and will arrive in 
Jacksonville and St. Augustine about the 15th. It is estimated 
that the new Ponce de Leon will attract at least five thousand 
visitors to Florida this season, and this will make business boom 
at all the hotels. 

The gateway at the main entrance of the Ponce de Leon Hotel, 
on King street, has been furnished with the permanent gates 
which are to swing for the admission of guests. The Spanish idea 
governs this detail as all others, and the gates, with their massive 
frames, studded with bolt-heads; and their twisted iron bars, 
strongly suggest the guarded barriers of a Spanish strong-hold. 

* * * Tt ig said that the busiest hotel man in the United States 
to-day, is Mr. O. D. Seavey, manager of the mammoth Ponce de 
Leon at St. Augustine, Fla. He makes frequent trips between 
New York and Florida, and is constantly on the jump, so to speak. 
To Mr. Seavey was entrusted, by Mr. Flagler, the responsibility 
of selecting, and placing the contract for the purchasing of all 
furniture, complete furnishings, and equipment for the Ponce 
de Leon, the Alcazar, and the Casa Monica. 

Everything is being got in readiness for the opening of the 
great Ponce de Leon Hotel, St. Augustine, Fla. The grounds are 
being rapidly laid out by the landscape gardener employed for 
the purpose; the fire company have held their meeting, and decided 
on the uniform to be worn, and other important matters connected 
with their organization; the carriages for the livery stable have 
arrived, and are in keeping with all the accessories to be used 
at this palatial hotel. 

The cargo of 350 tons of asphalt, brought here by the schooner, 
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Ida Schoolcraft, is being rapidly unloaded and placed on the Ponce 
de Leon grounds, where workmen are putting up a heating appa- 
ratus to prepare it for paving the streets around the hotel. King 
street is being widened so that the magnificent row of trees which 
shade it on the north will come in the centre of the street, which, 
when paved, will be the handsomest avenue in the State. 

A beautiful fountain is being built on the west side of the 
Ponce de Leon. The architecture consists of four semi-circles, 
meet-at corner columns, upon which will rest beautiful terra 
cotta vases of exquisite design, in which will be planted vines 
and choice shrubs. The fountain is for the purpose of aerating 
the water of the great sulphur well. | 

The turbine water-wheel connected with the mammoth artesian 
well in the rear of the Ponce de Leon was put in operation to-day. 
The trial resulted very satisfactorily, the great wheel making 850 
revolutions per minute and successfully demonstrating that the 
power afforded by artesian wells can be practically utilized. The 
wheel will be used for running the dynamos and for other purposes 
about the hotel. 

The Scientific American gives an account (and an illustration) 
of the artesian well on the grounds of Mr. H. M. Flagler’s immense 
and magnificent hotel, the Ponce de Leon, at St. Augustine, Florida. 
The well is 1,400 feet deep, has a diameter of twelve inches and 
throws up 7,000 gallons of water per minute—or 10,080,000 
gallons daily, to the height of twenty feet. The American says 
that it is designed to construct on the grounds terraces of colored 
glass lighted by electricity, and after the water gushes forth as 
an impetuous geyser, it will be conducted over these illuminated 
terraces, producing, with prismatic effect, a most gorgeous cas- 
cade. 

The Ponce de Leon, at St. Augustine, Fla., has already a world- 
wide reputation for its magnitude and magnificence. The outlay 
of the money on this resort is enormous and almost unprecedented. 
It is a fact worth recording that the order for the linen and the 
damask to be used in the hotel has been placed with a Boston 
house, Messrs. T. D. Whitney & Co., 143 Tremont street, who 
had to meet the competition of American and foreign firms. The 
order is one of the largest ever placed, and includes table linen, 
bed linen, towels, damasks and similar articles of the very best 
character and in gigantic quantities. Mr. Whitney had the goods 
manufactured in Europe from special designs adapted to the 
architecture of the Ponce de Leon, and is now shipping them by 
the ton to St. Augustine. They combine excellence of material 
and workmanship with beauty and novelty of design. 

* * * The entire order for everything in the nature of fabrics 
for the new Ponce de Leon Hotel, in Florida, was secured by a 
Boston merchant, Mr. T. D. Whitney. The order includes 500 
pairs fine lace curtains, 1,240 pairs blankets, 1,000 large rugs, 
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towelings, table damask, ete. It will require 150 dry good cases 
to box it. 


A big force is working even to-day on the Ponce de Leon to 
get it ready in time. 

For the last three or four days the Ponce de Leon has received 
and unpacked two train loads of goods daily. On the last freight 
train thirty hogsheads of beautiful crockery and glassware for 
the dining rooms arrived. A portion of the dining room furniture 
has arrived and the other part is expected daily. This dining 
room furniture is imported from Austria. 

The painters on the Ponce de Leon now work from 7 in the 
morning until 12 at night, Sundays included. 

One day this week fifteen crockery crates and ten hogsheads 
of fragile ware stood on the ground outside the Ponce de Leon 
dining room waiting to be unpacked. 

Great cases of furniture continue to arrive at the Ponce de 
Leon every day and a large force of workmen is kept constantly 
busy in unpacking and distributing it. The lawn just east of 
the hotel is a perfect wilderness of cases, crates and boxes, another 
force of men and teams being engaged in breaking them up and 
carting off the lumber. The furniture has in the main been made 
to order and is the most unique in design and beautiful in finish 
of any ever put into a hotel. There are wonders in store for the 
guests and visitors at the Ponce de Leon. 

The hotel ranges and kitchen utensils manufactured by Francis 
Morandi & Son, 50 Union street, have found their way into nearly 
all first class hotels, restaurants and public institutions, who 
pronounce them faultless. Their entire outfit has just been put 
in the mammoth Ponce de Leon, St. Augustine, Fla., as follows: 
Forty foot range, capacity nine fires; twenty-four foot steam table 
with (Morandi’s) new earthen jars; large hot closet, 12 feet in 
height and 24 feet in length. Four boilers and four of their world 
renowned jacket kettles; gas griddles for griddle cakes; pastry 
and meat ovens of enormous capacity; and the largest and finest 
vegetable steamers for cooking vegetables ever yet placed in a 
kitchen. They also supplied the U. 8S. military fort at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, with two large and spacious roasting ovens, which 
will hold over one hundred turkeys each, together with two of 
their favorite Whiteley jacket kettles. 


FIRST OF WINTER RESORTS 


St. Augustine, Fla., is now known as one of the first winter 
resorts in the world. What with its Ponce de Leon and Alcazar, 
San Marco and Casa Monica, it can boast the finest and most 
perfect hotels ever known at any health resort. Now that a 
grateful public is reaping the benefits of these incomparable 
hotels, situated as they are in an incomparable climate, the historian 
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and the statistician is casting about to see whom the glory of 
establishing this Southern elysium most properly belongs. The 
Creator makes the climate. That is conceded, but the invalid 
cannot live on climate alone. Without beautiful and luxurious 
hotels, the climate would count for naught to the health and 
pleasure seeker. To Isaak S. Cruft, of Boston, justly belongs 
the honor of establishing the first really first-class and modern 
appointed hotel at St. Augustine. It was his wise and charitable 
expenditure of immense capital in erecting the magnificent San 
Marco that gave an impetus to travel to St. Augustine. It was 
his enterprise that breathed new life into the old town, and it 
is consequent upon the accomplishment of his purpose, to afford 
first class hotel accommodations in a health giving Southern 
climate, that all the other fine hotels here spring up in imitation 
of the plan he inaugurated. To Mr. Cruft, the Southern tourist 
will ever be most grateful for the new era he established.—N. Y. 
Hotel Register. 


SO SAY WE ALL 
Chicago National Hotel Reporter 


Every hotel keeper in the State of Florida owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Henry M. Flagler, of New York. His magnificent hotel 
enterprise at St. Augustine has done more than everything else 
combined to advertise Florida throughout the Union, and it is a 
fact easily susceptible of proof that the tremendous rush to that 
State this season is due more largely to the existence of the 
wonderful Ponce de Leon Hotel, than to any other one thing that 
can be mentioned. 


* * * Mr. H. M. Flagler, owner of the new Ponce de Leon Hotel, 
found all the boats in the harbor gaily decorated in his honor on 
his arrival at St. Augustine, Fla., recently. 


A GORGEOUS EXHIBITION 


The Ponce de Leon was ablaze with light, Wednesday evening, 
on the occasion of the return of Mr. Flagler from his tour south. 
Mr. Hammer, the electrician, exerted himself to the utmost to 
make his display the grandest yet seen, and almost every con- 
ceivable manner in which electricity could be used for illuminating 
and decorative purposes was utilized by him with magnificent 
effect. On the apex of the front entrance to the court was a 
large _and brilliant star composed of twenty-four incandescent 
electric lamps. Underneath was the inscription “Bien Venido,” 
the letters formed of many-colored lights. Four immense J apanese 
parasols were placed in prominent positions about the court, and 
on the end of each rod hung an electric light, the colors red, green, 
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blue, yellow and white alternating. Hundreds of lights of from 
25 to 150 candle power were scattered about the grounds, of 
different colors.. There were also 2000 lights hung about the 
borders of the flower beds, and 25 expensive Japanese teak wood 
lanterns. The band gave an out-door concert from 7:30 to 9 
o’clock, at which hour the St. Augustine Guards gave an exhibition 
drill. One of the features of the evening was the rendition of 
the “‘Larboard Watch” by two cornetists stationed in the top of 
the towers. Several handsome balloons were sent up, and the 
affair came to an end with a grand pyrotechnic display, the 
finest ever seen here or probably in the South outside of Mardi 
Gras in New Orleans. 


An amusing legend that bears the impress of truth will bear 
repeating. The work of building the Ponce de Leon was done, 
with one or two exceptions, by day, and many hours were spent 
in “resting” as this story proves. 

The delay in the arrival of a schooner load of furniture in the 


_ last days of preparation for the January 10th, 1888, opening 


caused such a “rest.” This delay made willing hands necessary 
when the schooner finally landed. 

Mr. Flagler took off his coat, and worked like any hand to 
get the furniture in place. 

One of the men, witnessing this, and taking him for a fellow 
workman said, ‘“‘This Flagler is a pretty good fellow.” Raising 
his eyebrows, Mr. Flagler asked, ‘“‘Are you one of the workmen?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve been here a long time, and it’s the best loafing 
place I know. You see, the old man doesn’t come around often, 
and when he does, we all work like beavers.” 


A SURPRISE 


Monday afternoon, Mr. B. Genovar representing the native 
citizens of this city, met Mr. Flagler at the Ponce de Leon, and, 
in a fitting speech presented him with a neat morocco case con- 
taining a heavy solid gold medal, on the reverse side of which 
was engraved a representation of the City Gates, and on the 
reverse was inscribed the following: 

—7Tp)— 
H. M. FLAGLER, 

FROM THE NATIVES OF ST. AUGUSTINE, 
Our gates will always be open, 
and a hearty welcome ex- 
tended to the progres- 
sive spirit of the 
new “Ancient 


4 9? 


January, 10th, 1888. 
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Accompanying the medal was a copy of the address beautifully 
illuminated in scarlet and gold on a card four by nine inches 
on which was a fac simile of the Spanish coat of arms, and the 
old Cathedral. The address was as follows. 

“Mr. Flagler: It fills my heart with pride and pleasure to have 
the honor of saying to you that as a native of the old town, I 
have been delegated by my countrymen—the descendants of the 
first white settlers in Florida, and compatriots of him who first 
planted, in 1512, the banner of civilization on this continent, and 
whose memory you have honored in the erection of this mag- 
nificent palace—to convey to you their profound appreciation 
of your unwearied and constant interest in their present and 
future welfare, and their kindest wishes for your future happi- 
ness and a long and happy life, and that the name of H. M. FLAGLER 
may live forever! 

“Accept, sir, from the native population of St. Augustine, this 
little token, with all its meaning. 

‘“‘And now, sir, accept also my sincerest individual thanks for 
your many personal courtesies to myself.” 


“THE BOSTON SUNDAY GLOBE” 
December 18, 1887—-Twenty Pages 


HOWARD’S LETTER 


The name of my text is Flagler and his youth, his monumental 
success in life, his status as a fifty times millionnaire and a unique 
venture into which, for the benefit of his fellow-man, the gratifi- 
cation of his own unique peculiar fancy, he has invested the 
enormous amount of $3,000,000, from which, by no possible hook 
or crook, he need hope ever to get back one per cent per annum. 

Flagler is a modest, Christian gentleman, quiet in his taste, 
unobtrusive in his way, methodical in business, hospitable in 
social intercourse, and, above all, patriotic in his determination 
to do something for his country. . 

This man Flagler, of whom I write, who today stands tall, 
straight, elegant in bearing, courteous in manner, self-possessed, 
self-poised, with a capital variously estimated at from $40,000,000 
to $50,000,000, 40 years ago had precisely four shillings and a five- 
franc piece in his pocket, when, as a boy, he tempted the waves 
of the lake, which bore him to the little town of Sandusky, O. 
Precisely where he got his business instincts God only knows, 
suffice it that he was endowed with them at his birth, and he 
utilized them while a young man, until opportunity and quick 
intuition enabled him to jump into the then opening oil trade. 
Once in he soon became a master, and with his associates working 
together on the principle of the old fable, that a bundle of sticks 
is strong, while individual sticks are weak, he and they found 
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themselves at the expiration of a quarter of a century of honest 
industry and brainy endeavor in the far front of a branch of 
commerce whose influence is felt the world around. 

Henry M. Flagler, born in the State of New York, reared in 
Ohio, with an impulse born of patriotic zeal and a desire to do 
something which would leave his name in the records of the age 
as something more than a rich man, put his eye on that garden 
of the earth where, hundreds of years ago, Ponce de Leon landed 
in search of the fountain whose waters would, according to an 
ancient fable, impart perpetual youth to whomsoever bathed there- 
in. Landing near the part now called Fernandina, he claimed 
the territory for Spain, and turning backward to his home, told 
truthful stories of the delightful clime, the charming scenery, 
the fragrant atmosphere, and asked from his king the favor of 
returning as governor of Florida. 

Ponce de Leon might well serve as the loadstone, a magnet to 
draw the eye of a patriot in search of a sunny clime, where, by 
a felicitous combination of brains and capital and opportunity 
he might build a home, to which the tourists of America might 
love to go during the long, cheerless months of the northern 
winter. Flagler selected St. Augustine as the choice spot among 
the choicest retreats, where he might erect an architctural triumph 
which would be the nucleus of a winter Newport, and quietly 
made his plan. 


THE DAILY GRAPHIC 
Saturday, December 17, 1887 


HOWARD ON HUMAN NATURE 


Speaking of Ponce de Leon, here is a coincidence. I came on 
from Boston by the New York and New England three o’clock 
express on Thursday. The train was, as usual, one hour behind 
time—to be exact, fifty-five minutes. There were three bridal 
couples on the car, who enjoyed themselves and contributed en- 
tertainment, and possibly instruction, to the rest of the passengers. 
One of the bridegrooms asked if I knew anything about St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., and whether the new hotel, the Ponce de Leon, was 
open. I told him I did not. I knew nothing about it whatever, 
whereupon the young gentleman informed me that he was on 
his way to St. Augustine with his bride and his mother, and if 
the new hotel was open they should go straight through, otherwise 
they would wait in New York until January. 

In the corner of the car sat an aristocratic-looking man—tall, 
about fifty I should judge, his head covered with silvery hair,. 
his profile purely Grecian, the outline aided somewhat by a grace- 
fully equipped moustache. He read the entire trip, spoke to no 
one and seemed entirely content whether the train was at full 
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speed, as it was part of the time, or lagging, as it was much of 
the time. We entered the depot and one of Chauncey M. Depew’s 
numerous retainers walking by my side said, pointing to the 
tall, self-poised, quiet-mannered man above described, ““There goes 
lagler.”’ 
ri Now Flagler is the owner and builder of the Ponce de Leon 
Hotel, of which the young bridegroom spoke, and there they 
had, for several mortal hours, been sitting within twenty feet 
of each other, the one a perfect needle of curiosity concerning 
a great enterprise which bids fair to attract to Florida a multitude 
of visitors during the coming years, and to change values in real 
estate to an enormous extent; the other a cyclopaedia of infor- 
mation on the very subject concerning which the one was most 
anxious. 

Mr. Flagler is known to general fame simply as a much valued 
member of that great organization which has developed the oil 
fields of the West, and dominates by a felicitous combination 
of brains and capital one of the greatest factions in commercial 
life. His life-long devotion to business, his clean cut methods of 
operation, his utter self-abnegation along the line of personal 
gratification, are so well-known, that when it was printed, as 
it has been in every paper in the land, that he had invested more 
than a million and a half dollars in erecting a hotel, which in 
architecture is unique, and which when completed will be one 
of the shows of Christendom, people held up their hands in amaze- 
ment and opened wide their eyes in astonishment, it was such 
an absolute traversing of the methods of his long life of business 
success. When asked about it Mr. Flagler laughed and said, 
“I can find but one excuse, and that is in the hinge of a story. 
It seems,” he continued, “that Deacon Brown, who for many 
years had been the leading official in a country parish church, 
outraged the proprieties and shocked the sensibilities of a weekly 
prayer meeting on one occasion by entering the sacred edifice 
in a condition of lordly drunkenness. The amazed and astonished 
pastor dismissed the congregation as quickly as possible, and 
went sorrowfully to his house while the deacon staggered to his 
home. The minister couldn’t sleep. He tossed all night upon 
his bed and rose very early in the morning determined to go and 
see his brother and talk with him. As he passed down the village 
street whom should he see coming towards him but the offending 
deacon. Before he could speak, the deacon, holding his hand up, 
said, ‘Not a word, parson, not a word. I know all about it. The 
fact is that having served the Lord faithfully, consistently for 
forty-five years, I thought I would take a day off for myself,’ 
and that’s the way with me,” said Mr. Flagler; “having devoted 
my head and heart and hands and time and thought and service 
to my business for a lifetime, I thought I would indulge in a little 
personal gratification.” | 
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MR. FLAGLER’S HOSTILITY TO DUDES 


Mr. Henry M. Flagler, the millionaire proprietor of the Ponce 
de Leon, is not an admirer of dudes. In fact, it is well understood 
by those who have heard him express his opinion of the silly 
young men whose chief aim in life appears to be to attract atten- 
tion to themselves by their extravagant clothes, that he has more 
respect for a donkey than a dude. Mr. Flagler likes to see a 
man well dressed. He is very careful of his own dress, but he 
dresses like a gentleman. His clothes are of good material, and 
are cut and made in the best style, but he wears nothing that 
is flashy or calculated to attract attention. Being a man of fine, 
and even handsome face, his neat and becoming clothes, together 
with a rather striking figure, assist him in making a favorable 
impression upon those with whom he comes in contact. His 
appearance is that of a self-poised, clear-headed man of business, 
and although, owing to the great improvements which he has 
made at St. Augustine, he has come to be one of the best known 
private citizens in the country, he doesn’t care apparently to be 
known in any other character. 

In conversation with a number of gentlemen a few days ago, 
Mr. Flagler said that he had only one son, and that he would 
forgive him for being almost anything except a dude. He de- 
clared he wanted his son to display manly qualities and charac- 
teristics, and not those of a dude. One of the gentlemen of the 
party defended young men who go to extremes in dress, urging 
that they often acquired tastes during their college days which 
were abandoned when they became settled in business or a pro- 
fession, and when contact with the world had ripened their judg- 
ments. Mr. Flagler, however, maintained that a genuine dude 
never changed his character, and, as a general thing, never achieved 
any sort of success in life. 7 : 

Doubtless Mr. Flagler sees a good many dudes at his great 
hotel, and it may be that exhibitions of their general worthlessness 
which he has witnessed there are the cause of his hostility to them. 
—Savannah News. 


Mr. Flagler makes an authoritative announcement to the effect 
that the Hotel Ponce de Leon, at St. Augustine, will positively 
be kept open until the first day of May, and perhaps longer. 
This announcement will doubtless be received with pleasure by a 
large number of people. April is unquestionably the pleasantest 
month in Florida, and there is no reason why the season should 
not always be extended until the very last days of that month 
or even later. In accordance with his usual custom, Mr. Orvis, 
of the Windsor, at Jacksonville, will keep that highly successful 
and justly popular hotel open for business until the middle of 
May. Guests are arriving in large numbers, and many who 
have recently registered at Jacksonville and St. Augustine hotels 
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announce their determination to remain in the “Land of Flowers” 
until late in April—Chicago Hotel Reporter. 


FoR JUSTITIA. 


A VISIT TO OUR AMERICAN PALACE—PONCE DE LEON 
(THIRD PAPER.) 


You may talk of your art galleries of Europe and America, but 
with one accord we hear this remark: ‘Nothing can compare to 
this work of art.” Mr. H. M. Flagler has spent millions of 
dollars here and we as American people should join in one body 
to laud him for the palace he gives us to enjoy. He has done 
more to educate and advance art than any man in the country, 
and has the respect of all good people. He is generous and 
charitable, he is rich enough to attract envy, he is successful 
enough to have made enemies, I suppose, he is so ambitious as 
to command rivalries, but with it all he bears himself a man 
among men, a gentleman. I have never met a man more hospitable, 
courteous and thoughtful. And now, before leaving this beautiful 
house, I must tell you how the poor old colored Aunty expressed 
herself in regard to it. The day Mr. Flagler opened the hotel 
to all who wished to enjoy it, there was an old slave among the 
throng. As she went into the elegant drawing-room she sat in 
one of the finest chairs, folded her hand across her knee, looking 
up at the ceiling which is painted with flying cupids, and ex- 
claimed: “Dis am hebbin; dar am de ange’s—but where am God?” 

I’ve been very much interested in the history of this dear old 
place. St. Augustine, the oldest place in America, was so named 
by Aviles de Menendez, in the year 1565. St. Augustine (for 
whom this city is named) was born at Tagaste, a small town 
of Numidia, and in the year 354, A.D. His father was a town 
officer and pagan, at the birth of his illustrious son, and it was 
to his mother, a woman of strength, purity and elevated character, 
that St. Augustine owed all that was best and most spiritual in 
his life. In his boyhood his mother’s pious teachings made a 
strong impression upon him, and it was with great sorrow that 
she saw him gradually weaned from the path of purity and led 
into a young manhood of unrestrained passion and vice. Despite 
his revels, Augustine was always a great student. After pursuing 
his studies as far as he could in his native town, he went to 
Madura and Carthage, where he devoted himself with particular 
zeal to the critical study of the Latin poets. While a student 
at Carthage he developed a love for the theatre, as the theatrical 
representations given there were of great magnificence and scenic 
splendor. This passion of his for the stage was regretted by 
his friends. In after life St. Augustine denounced such exhibitions 
in strong terms, even going so far as to say they were grossly 
immoral and dangerous. In early manhood he was given up to 
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study and speculation, blown by every wind of thought, charmed 
in turn by each new school or argument. For a time he seemed 
to waver in the balance between rank unbelief and the right path. 
At the age of thirty he went to hear Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
a man famous for his persuasive eloquence. He found in Ambrose 
much knowledge and eloquence, but not the one thing needful— 
the convincing logic that was to stir his soul. But he continued 
the search, and gradually, after sermon upon sermon, Ambrose 
won his way, and as silently as the door of heaven the sweet 
consolation of the true life fell upon the tempest-tossed soul. 
He received baptism in his thirty-third year and was admitted 
to the church. Thus, after many years of sorrow his mother, 
Monica, was comforted by the fulfillment of her dearest hopes. 
St. Augustine’s closing years were full of sadness. During the 
siege of Hippo by the Vandals, in 480, in the month of August, 
he quietly passed away after a short illness, and was spared 
the humility of seeing his home in the possession of the besiegers. 
In summing up the life of this wayward, noble soul, I can but 
make the following quotation: “None can deny the greatness of 
Augustine’s soul, his enthusiasm, his unceasing search after truth, 
his affectionateness, his ardor, his devotion.” As I look about 
on all sides I cannot but think how wonderful the Spanish navi- 
gators and explorers were. They were not sparing of their own 
blood, nor of that of the poor conquered tribes, over whose corpses 
they marched, in the vain hope of founding a Spanish empire 
on the distant coast. And thus the romance, the fountain of 
perpetual youth. De Veca marching through the country, till, 
with three survivors of his troop, he stood where the mighty 
Mississippi rolls. As I gathered a bunch of red roses this morning 
I felt that they grew from the heart of some Spanish knight, 
lavish of life, his own and others, as all were. So, dear readers, 
I feel I am visiting Spain—romantic Spain—without leaving our 
own country, for I’m living in an old town where history has 
been made, buried and risen again from the grave, and every 
nook and corner of which has its story. I have tried to cause 
you to feel some of its charms, but the description seems tame. 
Life here is better than any picture of it. As I sit by the open 
window I hear the military band on the plaza playing so de- 
lightfully that I want to stay and listen. I am sad at leaving 
this glorious spot. I cannot say good-bye; I will not; it shall be 
only au revoir, for whoever has once trodden the streets of St. 
Augustine needs no draught from an especial fount within her 
walls, like that fountain of Trevi at Rome, to lure the wandering 
footsteps thither again. 


MARION FOSTER, 
St. AUGUSTINE, FLA., March 8, 1888. 
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From “THE BOSTON HOME JOURNAL” 


“The Ponce de Leon’’ 


The fortunes of the Ponce de Leon are in a certain sense bound 
up in Mr. O. D. Seavey, the manager, for to him Mr. Flagler 
first imparted his scheme, and from him has constantly received 
suggestions and aid of the most practical and valuable kind. Mr. 
Seavey and the Ponce de Leon most fittingly typify what is so 
often referred to as the “man and the occasion”—they have met 
in this instance, and from this very fact success is foreshadowed. 
For so young a man Mr. Seavey has achieved remarkable success 
in hotel-keeping, and as he will in a very few months be at the 
head of the largest establishment in the world, the temptation 
to sketch the man is irresistible. This cannot be done better 
than by employing the language of a friend of the manager in 
conversation a few days since: “Seavey is not ‘a character,’ as 
the expression goes (he would smile audibly to be ‘sized up’ in 
any such way), but he is a man of strong individuality, a most 
original man, a bright man, a business man, and a thorough 
hotel man. It was while manager of the San Marco, that Mr. 
Flagler, then a guest at his house, first broached the subject 
of the Ponce de Leon to Mr. Seavey. This was in the winter 
of 1885-86, and the scheme was not long in taking shape, for 
the early part of January, 1888, will see the immense establish- 
ment in full blast. Mr. Seavey has had charge of the construction 
of the Ponce de Leon from the first, and to his experience and 
practical ideas it owes many of its most striking features. But 
to his experience and business judgment are added good taste 
and all the qualities which make up the gentleman and the popular 
man. He has a high appreciation of the humorous, and a vein 
of his own which is indescribable. In height Mr. Seavey is about 
five feet seven or eight inches, is of a complexion approaching 
the blonde, has blueish-gray eyes, wears a full beard, and is a 
little inclined to be stout. His address is the finest possible, and 
his dress is always stylish and in the very best taste. To great 
executive ability is added that measure of bonhomme and com- 
panionableness which make the perfect hotel man. Under his 
management the Ponce de Leon cannot fail to be a success.” 


To Mr. Osborn Dunlap Seavey, the genial and thoroughly capable 
manager of the Ponce de Leon, much is due for the indefinable but 
delightful atmosphere which assists in giving to this stately inn all 
the advantages of an elegant private home. Mr. Seavey is a born 
hotel man, full of those instincts indispensable to good manage- 
ment which are inborn rather than acquired, and which mark 
the successful business man the world over. 

To be greeted by Mr. Seavey with his frank, open smile and 
hearty hand clasp is to at once feel at home in the most magnificent 
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hotel in the world, and feel the sentiment of the stanza wrought 
in the tessalated marble at the entrance to the dining room: 


Whoe’er has traveled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his barges may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn. 


In addition to his qualities as a host, Mr. Seavey is an all-round 
athlete, is devoted to out-door amusements and athletic exercises, 
making him a prominent figure in many parties. 

Hon. James Russell Lowell was a first cousin of the Seaveys, 
and, by a peculiar coincidence, Lowell’s wife, through another 
branch of the family, was also a cousin, and they are thus doubly 
connected with one of the most distinguished names in America. 

Mr. George Seavey and Miss Mary Seavey, Mr. O. D. Seavey’s 
brother and sister, are both artists of merit, and have studios in 
“Artists’ Row” during the season.—F rom “The Times-Star,”’ March 
5, 1888.—By M.C.F. 


CAUGHT ON THE FLY 


Men and Matters About Palatka Pen Pictured. 


Seated at a table in the dining room of the Hotel Winthrop 
yesterday morning was a party of ladies and gentlemen who 
would attract attention in any crowd. They were Mr. and Mrs. 
O. D. Seavey, Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Heade and Captain Henry 
Marcotte. And somewhere to-day a train on the Florida Southern 
Railway is plunging through the forests with a little world of 
wealth, beauty, intellect and fame on board. Mr. Seavey is man- 
ager of the Ponce de Leon at St. Augustine. The clear, steel- 
gray eyes, the big blonde mustache, the medium, well knit form 
and the active figure betoken in Seavey as he moves easily through 
the throng, a man still young in years and at his maturity of 
strength. Here is a man whose muscles are as firm, whose eyes 
are as bright, whose arm is as strong, whose endurance is as 
great as before he made the money that would by example have 
given him the right to be flabby, blear-eyed and sour-tongued. 
The party will visit Ocala, the Wekiva River, Dunnellon, Crystal 
River and the Homosassa, together with other points of interest 
along the Silver Spring, Ocala and Gulf Railway; thence they 
go to the Kissimmee country, Rockledge, and take in the un- 
equaled scenery along the route of the J., T. & K. W. System. 


A BORN MANAGER 
Something about the Life and Success of Mr. Osborn D. Seavey, 
Proprietor and Manager of the New Aspinwall, Lenox, 
Mass., and the Magnolia Springs Hotel, Magnolia 
Springs, Fla. 
Osborn D. Seavey may well be said to have been born to the 
hotel business, inasmuch as he was the son of a hotel proprietor 
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and first saw the light of this world at his father’s inn, the 
Central Hotel, Unity, Me. Here, and in the Elmwood Hotel, 
Waterville, Me., of which his father was, afterward, proprietor, 
the boy learned his first lessons in the art of keeping a public 
house, and doubtless laid the foundation for the success of later 
years. Other surroundings at this period of his career might 
readily have led him to the choice of a different profession than 
that to which his life has been devoted, as he early evinced a 
decided taste for mechanics and machinery, and later, while fitting 
for college, became greatly interested in medicine and surgery. 
He decided, however, to follow in the footsteps of his worthy 
father, and commencing at the bottom of the ladder worked his 
way upward, making himself familiar with the details of the 
various departments of the hotel and obtaining a practical ex- 
perience in the selecting and purchasing of supplies, cutting and 
preparing meats, carving, etc. In 1868 his father leased the 
Phoenix Hotel at Concord, N. H., and “Os,” as he was familiarly 
called, was made its manager. Two years later, in consequence 
of the sudden death of his father, he was called upon to assume 
added responsibilities in the management of business and family 
affairs. 

Then he went to New York, and at the solicitation of his 
friends in the United States Watch Company, accepted the position 
of assistant superintendent of their hotel at Marion, N. J. This 
field, however, was too limited, and he soon secured employment 
as night clerk at the New York Hotel, of which Messrs. Brockway 
and Wrisley were then proprietors. When the latter suggested 
to him that inasmuch as he had been a manager he might not 
enjoy the duties of a night clerk, he replied that he wished to 
learn the workings of a cosmopolitan hotel and was prepared, 
if necessary, to assume the lowest position, and determined, wher- 
ever placed, to do his work to the best of his ability. In six 
months he was made room clerk in place of “Mort” Main, who went 
to the Windsor. 


MR. SEAVEY IN BOSTON. 


Upon the opening of Hotel Brunswick, Boston, Mr. Seavey 
was engaged and became associated with Colonel Thornton and 
assumed charge of the office, holding his position there for a 
period of five years, his service being begun under Colonel Wol- 
cott, the original proprietor of the house, and continued after the 
change of proprietorship, under Messrs. Barnes and Dunklee. While 
at the Brunswick he was engaged by Mr. Isaac 8. Cruft as manager 
of the famous Maplewood Hotel, Bethlehem, N. H., and remained 
in his employ for many years, not only winning for the Maple- 
wood an enviable reputation, but taking charge of the erection 
and management of Mr. Cruft’s Florida hotels, the Magnolia, at 
Magnolia Springs, and the St. Marco at St. Augustine. 

Mr. Seavey’s ability, as displayed in the management of these 
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latter hotels, attracted the attention of Mr. H. M. Flagler, who, 
with Mrs. Flagler, made his winter home at the San Marco during 
its first two seasons. As a result, when the foundations of the 
magnificent Ponce de Leon Hotel were being laid, Mr. Seavey, 
having resigned his position with Mr. Cruft, was engaged by 
Mr. Flagler to attend to the endless details of the construction 
and furnishing of that wonderful hotel, and to assume its man- 
agement when its doors should open to the wondering throngs of 
winter visitors. Mr. Seavey not only conducted the Ponce de 
Leon for seven seasons, but was also intrusted by Mr. Flagler 
with the control of his other St. Augustine hotels, the Alcazar 
and the Cordova, as well as the costly Casino. In addition to 
all his winter cares he was engaged in summer to direct the 
destinies of that charming Northern resort, Hotel Champlain, 
Lake Champlain. 


HE GOES TO MAGNOLIA. 


He resigned from the management of Mr. Flagler’s hotels at 
the close of the season of 1894-95 and for two years traveled 
extensively in this country, and in 1897 purchased the Magnolia 
Springs Hotel and property at Magnolia Springs, Florida, and 
has since made that his winter home, improving and adding to 
the comforts of the house until it is now one of the most home- 
like hotels in the South, the conducting of it bringing him back 
curiously enough to the initial starting point of his successful 
career in the South, now proprietor, where formerly manager. 
Under his management Magnolia Springs, and the remedial virtues 
of Magnolia Spring water, are becoming well known to winter 
tourists and the general public. 

Mr. Seavey resigned from the management of Hotel Champlain 
at the close of the season of 1901. For three years previous to 
‘his resignation the subject of building a hotel in Lenox, Mass., 
had been often broached, and it only required his decision to 
accept an interest and the management of it, to assure its building. 
When his favorite decision was given, the construction of the 
hotel was immediately commenced, and the name, Hotel Aspin- 
wall (complimentary to the former owner of the property) was 
given it. 


AN IDEAL MANAGER. 


In this, as in all other of his undertakings, Mr. Seavey showed 
great executive ability and that fixedness of purpose, which has 
always carried him through the many perplexities and annoyances 
attendant upon the finishing, furnishing and opening of a large 
hotel. He is most unwavering in his opinions and very prompt 
and decisive in action, his indomitable will, combined with ex- 
cellent judgment, making him a most successful leader. Being 
upright and honorable in all his dealings, “his word is as good 
as his bond,’ and he will maintain right and principle above 
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everything else. Never seeming to be in a hurry, but always 
cool and collected under the most trying circumstances, he readily 
“grasps the situation” at all times and acts quickly and quietly 
in meeting its demands. An untiring worker himself, he inspires 
his employees with his own energy, to a great degree. Sie 

Like all rigid disciplinarians, he is of course systematic in 
management and surrounds himself with capable men and women 
as heads of departments. Mr. Seavey retains in his employ today 
the chef who has been with him twenty-two years, the baker and 
pastry cook who has now been twelve years in his service, and 
a housekeeper of fifteen years’ service, as well as clerks and 
minor employees, who have served him continuously from five 
to ten years. 

Manager Seavey is a great lover of all manly sports, and by 
judicious indulgence in his favorite pastimes insures himself 
good health and buoyant spirits; he is a Mason of high degree 
and a member of the New York Athletic Club. 


To meet the demands of the increasing tourist and pleasure 
seeking travel to Florida, and to keep pace with the luxurious 
hotels provided for their comfort, arrangements have been per- 
fected for the running of pullman vestibule trains between New 
York and Florida, beginning about January 1, 1888. 

These trains are so connected by means of vestibules that they 
constitute one continuous car, rendered flexible at the points of 
connection by means of folded rubber diaphragms. Through 
this ingenious device the entire train is made to form a series 
of apartments so that the traveler may pass from one end of 
it to the other, precisely as he passes from one room to another 
in his own house. These vestibules are formed by enclosing the 
platform—they are as elegantly finished as any part of the car 
—carpeted so as to entirely conceal the points of connection 
between the joined cars and illuminated by means of electric 
lights depending from the ceilings, whose rays fall through cut 
glass-paneled doors full upon the steps. 

The advantages of the vestibule trains are obvious. It relieves 
the traveler, in passing from one part of the train to another, 
from the annoyance of the whirlwind on the platform caused 
by the rapid motion of the train, as also from the cold in winter, 
from the dust in summer, and from the storms at all seasons. 

Trains of these cars, composed exclusively of drawing-room 
cars, containing library, reading, smoking-rooms and buffet, dining 
cars in which meals will be served enroute, and sleeping-cars 
fitted with all the comforts, conveniences and luxuries, are now 
being built by the Pullman Palace Car Company for this service 
which will undoubtedly form the finest railway trains in the 
world. Exteriorly they will present the appearance of a block 
of artistically finished houses, while interiorly they will rival] 
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both in beauty and decoration, and in varied living conveniences, 
an elaborately finished and richly appointed city mansion. The 
schedule for these trains will be so arranged as to leave New 
York after breakfast, say about 9:30 and reach Florida the 
following day in time for dinner, being but one night on the road. 


FAIR FLORIDA 
Story of a Pleasant Journey in a Vestibuled Train. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S NEw HOTEL 
NORTHERN VISITORS—THE SEASON—WARM 
WEATHER, ETC., ETC. 


(Correspondence of the Traveller.) 


PONCE DE LEON HOTEL, 
ST. AUGUSTINE, Feb. 11, 1888. 


We left New York in a fearful rainstorm. As we neared 
Washington the clouds began to roll away and the sun burst forth 
in all its glory. . 

The ride down for the most part is a monotonous one. Nothing 
on either side but successions of dreary wastes of land, covered 
here and there with patches of ice and snow. At one or two 
points, however, the afternoon sun, shining its last rays before 
setting on the clear waters of the Potomac and lighting up the 
opposite shores, made a very pretty scene, which we passed too 
quickly. 

The following morning bits of vivid green began to appear; 
now and then we would catch sight of trees laden with white 
blossoms, and soon we were passing through rice plantations, 
cotton fields, and woods of tall trees, covered with the tightly 
clinging gray moss that gives them such a thoroughly Southern, 
picturesque air. 


COLORED URCHINS. 


At the few stops we made, small colored urchins ran up to 
us with their hands filled with yellow blossoms, which they wanted 
to give us in exchange for our Northern coppers, and the darkest 
of aunties crowded about us, dropping curtseys to us, and wishing 
us blithe good-mornings. Gay little bits they made amid their 
dull surroundings, with their bright-colored gowns and aprons, 
and their many-colored bandanna kerchiefs coquettishly twisted 
on their frizzly heads, and very picturesque they looked standing 
in groups at the doors of their queer little log cabins, with the 
large brick chimneys built outside, looking as though they were 
tacked on as an afterthought. We passed Dismal Swamp, dismal 
indeed, with its treacherous undergrowth, and gloomy pools of 
water. 
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THE VESTIBULE TRAIN. 


The vestibule train really is quite an institution, and is almost 
homelike, with its dining-room at the rear of the car, brightened 
and decorated with brackets of green plants and ferns. Leading 
out from it is a small kitchen, and it is remarkable how so much 
is cooked, and so well cooked, in so small quarters. For really, 
the table is an excellent one, everything is served hot, and the bill 
of fare the same as that found in any good hotel. 


THE PONCE DE LEON. 


Late in the afternoon, travel-stained and tired, we reached 
our destination, and how can I tell you the impression the Ponce 
de Leon made upon us! It is built in the old Moorish style, and 
that idea is carried out in every particular. The entrance into 
the large inner court is through an arched way, and then you 
find yourself in the midst of palmettoes and cacti, with a large 
fountain playing in the midst, and surrounding on all sides. is 
the open stone piazza, the rooms overhead seemingly supported 
by the heavy columns that form a series of archways. The 
floors of the office and halls are mosaic, and as you enter the 
huge dining-room this inscription lies at your feet: 


“Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” 


At the left of the office are the sitting-room and ladies’ waiting- 
room, while just beyond are a succession of elegant parlors fur- 
nished in rich and different colorings. Spanish oil paintings 
hang on the walls, and in the middle parlor are crayon heads of 
different heroines,—Desdemona, Ophelia, and others of Shake- 
speare’s creation,—while its crowning gem is a clock which goes 
by electricity, of Mexican onyx, set into the wall right over the 
fireplace; and the pale yellow of the stone, standing out from 
the pure white of the mantelpiece is very effective indeed. 

On the various mantelpieces stand large Royal Worcester vases, 
and vases of Mexican onyx and silver. Think of that in a hotel 
parlor! The vases are firmly fastened to the mantelpiece, for, 
in spite of the trim little parlor-maid who is always at her post, 
many valuable things would disappear were it not for this pre- 
caution. On onyx tables are heaped up elegant books,—illustrated 
books of travel, Japanese books, etc.,—while the frescoed ceilings 
in the parlors are works of art in themselves. The dining-room, 
too, is beautifully frescoed, and the high-backed carved chairs 
furnish it very handsomely. At one end of the gallery surrounding 
the rotunda an orchestra plays morning and evening, and then 
the gallery is gay with people sitting in knots or walking about. 
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SPECIAL TO THE “NEWS HERALD” 
January 10, 1888, St. Augustine. 


At precisely 12 minutes past 5:00 this afternoon a special train 
carrying the passengers of the vestibuled train from Jacksonville 
arrived at St. Augustine. The thirty passengers were brought 
in 2 parlor cars, the “Governor Bloxham” and the “Governor 
Perry”, having made the run in 57 minutes. In less than 5 minutes 
they were rolling rapidly in carriages down Cordova Street in 
clouds of dust, all eager to get a glimpse of the most wonderful 
inn yet built. 

It was dark, and the Hotel Ponce de Leon was brilliantly 
lighted by electricity. As the carriages turned sharply into the 
private driveway, the expressions of wonder and admiration burst 
involuntarily from their lips. The carriages moved slowly through 
the great arched: porte cochére. The Spanish “Bien Venido” 
greeted the guests from the arched ceiling of the vestibule. 

After being assigned to rooms and inspecting the rotunda and 
the beauty of the place, the newly arrived guests walked in to 
dinner. The dining hall under the electric light bringing out 
wonderfully the colors is undoubtedly the most beautiful ever 
designed. 

Mr. H. M. Flagler and a small party of friends occupied a table 
in ie western extension; the other guests were seated at tables 
nearby. 

A party of 80 invited guests were present. At 8:00 o’clock 
an impromptu concert was given in the grand dining hall. 

Mr. Flagler was the constant recipient of congratulations upon 
his wonderful achievements. 

Mr. Carrére and Mr. Thomas Hastings, the architects, were 
also the objects of many laudatory expressions and bore their 
honors modestly and benignly. Messrs. McGuire and McDonald 
were receiving congratulations all through the evening. 

The reception closed at 10:00 o’clock, and by 11:00 the great 
hotel was quiet. This was not the opening for that event will 
be formally celebrated on Thursday, January 12. | 

The first dinner in the Ponce de Leon was served at 6:00 o’clock. 
Before its close the orchestra was stationed in the south wing 
of the superb dining room, and the friends of Mr. Henry M. Flagler 
and his trusted lieutenants gathered in the main room to listen, 
and to examine at leisure the unrivalled room. That was all. 
Everything was in perfect keeping with the retiring character 
of the owner, whose generosity and public spiritedness has caused 
waters to stand back and in their stead a building to arise that 
would be a monument to his liberality forever. 

Every visitor was impressed with the modest bearing of the 
man whose wealth had made this beauty possible, as quietly he 
returned the greeting and congratulations of friends. 

The architects of the building were present, two young men, 
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Messrs. Carrére and Hastings, under thirty years of age still, full 
of enthusiasm, and grateful for the opportunity given them to 
design and carry out the work that marks an era in hotel archi- 
tecture, and gave them fame seldom achieved in a life time of 
hard work. Mr. Carrére had his wife with him and she shared 
gracefully her husband’s hour of triumph. 

Mr. Thomas Hastings, the junior member, bright, nervous, 
every movement suggestive of genius, was here, there, every- 
where, his gala day, but it is doubtful if he realized it. The strain 
of the brain work had not yet relaxed, and, as he said later, “I 
only realized that the work of mind and hands was mine no longer; 
that when I leave tomorrow, I bid it good-bye, and it saddened me 
as though parting from a loved child”. As indeed, it was. Can 
anyone doubt that in its designs he had wrought part of his own 
nature? So, at least, it appeared to the writer, who, when en- 
joying some of the beautiful details of the house many times 
since, recalls the youth so full of nervous energies, so bright, and 
yet sad, as he appeared that night. 

Dr. Hastings, one of the noted divines of the country and his 
wife shared in the triumph of their son, and it was beautiful to 
see the pride with which they inspected the beauty their son had 
designed and executed. 

The artist, George Maynard who for long months labored to 
produce the exquisite symbolical figures on the dining-room ceiling 
and in the rotunda, attracted much attention, although when 
spoken to in regard to his work, blushed like a school boy. 

The builders, Messrs. McGuire and McDonald shared in the 
triumph of the hour, and with reason, for in their faithfulness 
in carrying out the work of the designers had contributed largely 
to its success. McGuire and McDonald will be remembered while 
the house stands. 

Mr. O. D. Seavey, the manager, who had given valuable assistance 
by his practical suggestions about different parts of the house, 
might occasionally be seen as he kept the machinery moving that 
was to secure the comforts and luxuries of the hundreds of guests 
to assemble beneath the roof within the next month. Surely it 
was a time of anxiety that was, no doubt, shared by his wife. It 
is doubtful if it was a time of pleasure to him as he endeavored to 
draw together the many threads that held the various departments. 


THE GRAND BALL 
Thursday, January 12, 1888. 


On Thursday evening the first grand ball of the season, properly 
speaking, was given at the Ponce de Leon Hotel, and was a bril- 
liant and magnificent affair. Rarely if ever before has any social 
affair in the South equalled this one in splendor. Manager O. D. 
Seavey of the Ponce de Leon, was the host under whose auspices 
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the ball was given, and about 1,000 guests responded to the in- 
vitation extended by him. 

The building and the grounds were brilliantly illuminated in 
honor of the occasion, and never has the Ponce de Leon shone so 
resplendently. In addition to the electric lights in the court, there 
were hundreds of tiny globes of colored glass twinkling on the 
margin of every path way and flower bed; gorgeous Chinese lan- 
terns were swung from every arch, and the central fountain was 
illuminated by colored electric lights. Over the entrance door 
shone an illuminated motto of weleome—Bien Venido (Good Wel- 
come. ) 


The dining hall was used as a ball room, and not only the main 
apartment, but the alcoves were given up to the dancers. A 
raised platform at either end of the room was furnished with 
luxurious seats for those who wished to view the splendid spectacle 
without participating in the dancing. The arrangement of all 
the details of decoration and convenience was conducted by Mr. 
M. Joyce, who was the master of ceremonies for the occasion. 
His arduous duties in this capacity were lightened by the as- 
sistance of half a dozen young gentlemen who acted as floor 
managers. Everything, it is needless to say, passed off without 
friction and without jar. 

The music for the evening was furnished by Joyce’s orchestra. 
The orchestra was divided into two sections, and occupied the two 
galleries on opposite sides of the room. The two sections played 
alternately, so that the music was continuous throughout the 
evening. The dancing also was continuous, the only time when 
it entirely ceased being at the intermission when the xylocalme 
solo of Mr. Charles Lowe filled the interval of rest most delightfully 
for the listeners. Following is the programme of music and dances: 

1. March, Ponce de Leon 

2. Waltz, Pres de Toi 

3. Polka, Papa Coda 

4. Waltz, Gypsy Baron 

5. Galop, Congress Hall 

6. Waltz, Le Petit Bleu 

7. Lancers, Erminie 

8. Waltz, Fusionen 

Xylocalme solo—Mr. Chas. Lowe 

9. Polka, Vienna 

10. Waltz, Marquis 

11. Galop, Weit Aus 

12. Waltz, Southern Roses 

13. Lanciers, Constellation 

14. Mazourka, the York 

15. Waltz, Summer Evening 

16. Polka, Entre Nous 
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Supper was served at 10:30 o’clock. It was a buffet lunch, 
prepared by Chefs Campazzi and Counetti, and was served in the 
two north dining rooms. It was a perfect achievement in that 
branch of art, and at its conclusion dancing was resumed and 
was continued until a late hour. 

Many prominent and distinguished people were present, rep- 
resenting all sections of the country. To name them all would 
be clearly impossible, but among the number were these: Mrs. 
U. S. Grant; Mrs. C. L. Dodge; Miss W. A. Gay; Mrs. Theodore 
Cuyler; Miss Cuyler; Mr. C. B. Demorest; Mrs. C. C. Garrison; 
Mrs. B. Grant; Miss Adele Grant; Mrs. A. W. Hayes; Mrs. R. L. 
Stewart; Miss Spinner; Mrs. Van Arsdale; Miss Mary Whipple; 
Mrs. F. M. Zimmerman; F. W. Andrew and wife; J. W. Burden 
and wife; William de Ford Baker and wife; J. H. Dulles; L. H. 
Dulles; William Dulles; Commodore E. A. Douglas; Mr. and Mrs. 
Dekham; J. W. Denny and wife; G. C. Dunlay and wife; C. J. 
Craigan and wife; A. B. Coxe and wife; A. Blanchard; H. Belknap; 
W. Belknap; E. Cottrell and wife; Judge Galbrath; J. M. Fiske 
and wife; Frederick Vanderbilt and wife; James Stokes and wife; 
Lieutenant Niles; Rev. Dr. Saunders; Col. W. T. Forbes; Col. 
Samuel Dell; Mr. John Carrere. 

It was understood that this was a full dress occasion. As a 
consequence the display of rich and elaborate costumes, by the 
ladies present, was bewildering in its magnificent profusion. 
To attempt any description of the multitude of superb dresses, 
and of the rich and varied jewels that adorned the wearers, would 
be to invite failure. No description could adequately set forth 
the facts, so the attempt will not be made. Sufficient it is to 
say that in this, as in all other details, the Ponce de Leon ball 
was an event to be long remembered by those who participated in it. 


INDIAN VILLAGE OF SELOY 
The Evening Post: New York, Tuesday, January 17, 1888. 


But, after all, the greatest wonder of St. Augustine is the 
Hotel Ponce de Leon, recently finished; without doubt the finest 
piece of hotel architecture in this country—probably the finest 
in the world. It covers the space of about two of our New York 
avenue blocks in width, and the depth is equal to the distance 
from Fifth to Sixth Avenue, in other words, about six acres. It 
has 375 rooms, and the grand dining-hall will seat 800 persons, 
but these statistics of dimensions no more give an idea of the 
building itself than the statement that the Koh-i-noor is larger 
than a walnut would convey any notion of the beauty and brilliancy 
of the gem, and a detailed description is impossible, for the reason 
that, being such a harmonious whole, every minutest detail is 
related to the entire general effect. The hotel is built around 
three sides of a courtyard or garden 150 feet square, with an 
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eleborate fountain in the centre, surrounded by flower-beds of 
tropical plants. The architects, Messrs. Carrere & Hastings of 
New York, chose the style of the Spanish Renaissance for the 
building, and they have closely followed the best models of that 
period throughout the work. The selection was peculiarly happy, 
not only because of its inherent beauty and its adaptability for 
the purpose, but on account of the historical associations of the 
town and the certain impalpable yet perfectly apparent Spanish 
atmosphere which clings to St. Augustine. Moreover, it allows 
_a wide latitude, for the style was the old monastic Gothic, strongly 
tinged by a long and close contact with the Moors. 

The material of which the Ponce de Leon is built is a composite 
made by the mixing with cement quantities of the fine sea-shells 
from the head of Anastasia Island, relieved with bold masses of 
terracotta trimmings. The color is a peculiar soft gray, the 
shells giving it a velvety lustre. It is really a monolith, the 
walls being cast in the cement, not built block by block. Two 
square towers 150 feet in height, with heavy terracotta balconies 
and innumerable little dormer-windows and Spanish turrets, break 
any tendency towards monotony which the gently sloping roofs 
of the curved Spanish tiles might have. The terracotta which is 
used is not of the ordinary brick-red hue, but has a rich, warm 
yellowish tinge, very pleasing to the eye. The immense front 
gateway which gives entrance upon the garden, and the cloistered 
walk around, has the effect of some old monastery, while the 
graceful balconies and rich central doorway are worthy of a 
king’s palace. Passing through this doorway, which is in the 
form of a broad Spanish arch, one enters the rotunda which 
runs up through all four stories of the hotel. The basic shape 
is a square, which, by means of groined or coved ceilings, is 
changed to an octagon, and above again to a circle. This rotunda, 
with its carved oaken columns, its tesselated pavements, and the 
elaborate decoration of the coved arches, is in itself sufficient 
to furnish material for a week’s study. Every detail is appro- 
priate to the style of architecture, and has some direct bearing 
upon the story of the old town and the romantic old Spanish 
knight for whom the hotel is named, who sailed to Florida in 
search of the Fountain of Eternal Youth. The eight massive 
carved oaken columns which support the first floor are each 
composed of four laughing Spanish girls standing back to back, 
and supporting the great weight of the second floor with ap- 
parent ease. Here are the office, the news-stand, and all the 
offices of the hotel. Everywhere is a vista of magnificent dis- 
tances. Standing in the centre of the rotunda a broad hall extends 
down through the hotel on either hand; behind is the garden 
through which we have just passed; in front is a flight of eleven 
marble steps leading to the great dining-hall, while above are the 
frescoed coves and the old-ivory dome of the rotunda sixty-eight 
feet above our heads. These eight coves are worthy of especial 
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description, each containing a fresco which is in itself a study. 
The four seated female figures, representing Adventure, Discovery, 
Conquest, and Civilization, and the four standing figures between, 
typifying the elements, Earth, Air, Water, and Fire, would, if 
exhibited by themselves, be considered worthy of a column of 
critical analysis. Between these the stag’s head, the emblem of 
the old Indian village of Seloy, the predecessor of St. Augustine, 
is used with decorative effect. The entrance to the dining-room 
is through a beautifully carved arch of Verona marble, with a 
font-shaped balcony projecting above it and giving support to 
a musicians’ gallery, which overlooks the dining-hall and the 
rotunda. 

The dining-room, which is unique, and the handsomest in this 
country, is bewildering in the beauty and intricacy of its deco- 
rations. The coats-of-arms of the various Spanish provinces, rich 
with argent, gules, azure, and or, are worked in with telling effect. 
The main hall is about ninety feet square and forty-eight feet 
from floor to ceiling, and is flanked on either side by two great 
rounded bay-windows projecting about thirty feet, and divided 
from the main hall by massive oak columns. Around the main 
hall runs a clere-story pierced by eight stained-glass windows. 
Between these windows, on each side, are four female figures, 
beautifully painted and representing two different conceptions 
of the four seasons. Great high-pooped Spanish galleys of the 
time of Ponce de Leon are worked into the decorations, and a 
frieze of laughing Cupids bearing cups of wine welcome the guests. 
An ingenious feature is an epitomized history of Florida which 
is worked in on silver panels on the ceiling of the bays. It would 
require a drawing to convey any very accurate idea of these panels, 
which are a civilized imitation of the Indian picture-writing. A 
partial explanation will suggest the general scheme. For instance, 
the first line is Ponce de Leon, a single Spanish galley with all 
sails set, and the date 1512 signifies that Ponce de Leon came 
safely in one ship that year and discovered Florida; in 1528 came 
Pamphilio de Navaez with one ship. When the sails are set, a 
successful voyage is indicated, while bare masts tell of a ship- 
wreck. A ship reversed means that the explorer returned to his 
home again, a bloody sword signifies fights with the Indians, 
spear-heads, massacres of the settlers by the natives, the arms 
of Spain, the fleur de lis of France, and the cross of St. George 
indicate the nationality of the explorers; conventional castles 
mark the erection and completion of San Marco, while the United 
States shield and the figures 1821 mark the date when Florida 
was admitted to the Union. 

But it is worse than useless to attempt an adequate description 
of the artistic beauties of the Ponce de Leon in the space of a 
newspaper article. It would require a book with many illustrations 
to do it justice, and even then the exquisite harmony of color 
would be lost in black and white reproductions. The grand parlors, 
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104 feet by 53, divided by portiéres, and containing a beautiful 
carved mantel, in which is set a clock of transparent Mexican 
onyx; the ladies’ entrance, with its groined ceiling of small shingles 
resembling fish-scales; the tropical garden on the roof, the many 
fountains which charm the ear with their musical plashing, deserve 
much more accurate description than I can give them here. In 
any other house any one would be a feature which would command 
unbounded admiration; here they are but integral parts of a 
perfect whole. The new beauties, as they attract notice day by 
day, excite no surprise; they belong where they are. It took the 
architects and decorators over two years to elaborate these details, 
and it is not in reason that they should be grasped by the un- 
professional visitor in a day and written up in a newspaper column. 

Moreover, the climate and surroundings have somewhat to do 
with the charm. In Madison Square, which, by the way, would 
not hold the hotel, the Ponce de Leon would be outré, almost bizarre. 
Here in St. Augustine it is as much a part of the landscape as 
the glossy orange trees with their golden fruit, or the graceful 
palmettos and tropical flowers which bloom in the courtyard. I 
fancy that a great part of the artistic success of the building is 
due to the fact that the architects and decorators worked in perfect 
unison, and it is impossible to detect where the work of the one 
left off and the other began. There is nothing which strikes 
one as being out of place or superfluous. The whole has been 
executed under the watchful eye of Mr. Hastings, who has recently 
departed for a short trip to Mexico, after the long-continued strain. 

The weather here is simply perfect, as warm and balmy as 
June. It gives a curious mental shock to the Northern visitor 
to sit out of doors clad in summer raiment, and read a daily paper 
bearing the date of the middle of January. Habit is so strong 
that it is hard to realize that thirty hours’ travel can bring one 
to such a change in temperature and surroundings. 


ALLAN FORMAN. 


A VISITOR’S VERDICT 
January 28, 1888 


We republish a St. Augustine letter which appeared in the 
columns of the Toronto Mail, of January 28. The letter is from 
the pen of Mrs. McKellar, wife of Sheriff McKellar, of Hamilton, 
Ontario. The lady, with her husband, has been for some time a 
sojourner here, and it gives us pleasure to record her impressions 
of our pleasant city: 

Sr, AUGUSTINE, Fla., Jan. 12.—I have delayed writing my prom- 
ised letter until I had seen all the points of interest in this lovely 


old city, which we reached on the 8th. of December, after a pleasant 
trip through Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and Georgia, the weather 
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becoming more spring-like each day, and warm as ‘Canadian 
June when we arrived here. i ' 

The scenery began to assume a semi-tropical character in 
Southern Georgia, where the palmettos first appeared ; then came 
date and sago palms, live oaks with their exquisite festoons of 
grey moss, and soon after we came into the orange country, and 
no one who has not seen orange trees loaded with the golden 
fruit can form an idea of their beauty. 

From where I am now sitting can be seen orange, palm, mag- 
nolia, banana and oleander trees; the latter are much used as 
shade trees, often attaining a height of twenty-five or thirty feet, 
and in spring being a mass of exquisite flowers. 

St. Augustine (pronounced here Aug-ustine) is an old Spanish 
town, founded in 1565, and named in honor of the good saint on 
whose day the founder arrived. The old part of the city is sur- 
rounded by a sea wall of coquina, a sort of stone formed of shells, 
which is quarried on Anastasia Island, about half a mile distant, 
and has proved remarkably durable, as the old Fort Marion, 
which is built of it, is still in a good state of preservation, though 
nearly two hundred years old. I am told that the original name 
was Fort San Marco, changed to Marion in 1821, when Florida 
was ceded to the United States. 

There is still some old Spanish guns, one bearing the date of 
1735, and in most respects the fort remains as it was when 
completed and is well worth a visit, the dark dungeons being a 
relic of the days when prisoners were treated with savage bar- 
barity. The sergeant of the United States army, who is in charge, 
told us that he had dragged three persons out of the inner dungeon 
the day before; they disregarded his warning and remained until 
they fainted from the foul air, so one can easily imagine the 
terrors of being a prisoner there. | 

St. Augustine is at present much excited at the expected opening 
of one of three magnificent hotels which have been built lately, 
the Ponce de Leon, the Alcazar and the Casa Monica; the first 
of these is nearly finished and was opened in grand style on the 
10th inst. There has been such a demand for rooms that those 
which were intended for the servants had to be furnished for 
travellers and a house containing about eighty rooms put up for 
the former. There is accommodation for over seven hundred 
guests, all of whom have bespoken their rooms. If I were to 
attempt to describe the magnificance of this building, it would 
be thought I were borrowing from the “Arabian Nights.” It re- 
minds me of the Washington Irving’s “Alhambra” except that 
the architecture instead of being Moorish is of the Spanish style, 
though I must confess that I cannot see much difference in the 
general character of the building from that of the Alcazar, which 
I am told is pure Moorish. 

Both these magnificent hotels are built by the same person, a 
millionaire from New York, who has purchased a block of 75 
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acres in the heart of the city and has spent an enormous sum 
already in improvements and building these palaces, as well as 
a beautiful church for the Methodists, to replace one which stood 
in his way. The Ponce de Leon covers five acres, and is built 
round a court which has been laid out as a tropical garden. The 
house is of coquina, a composition of shells (which have been 
reduced almost to powder by the action of the tide) mixed with 
oa and forming a far more lasting building material than 
stone. 

The beautiful effect of the light on this coquina is beyond my 
power of description. It varies in shade like mother of pearl 
and the effect is heightened by the contrast with the terra cotta, 
which is used extensively. The roof is covered with terra cotta 
tiles of the most elaborate designs; the casements of the windows, 
the gateways, door frames, balconies, coignes, and all the arches 
of the verandahs, etc., are also of it. There are two high towers. 
I am told they are 150 feet high, one at each corner of the build- 
ing, and each with a balcony, high up, of terra cotta weighing 
five tons apiece. The building is one solid mass of coquina, which 
was made on the spot and used while quite soft. 

The interior is finished in a corresponding style, and is rich 
in Mosaic, frescoing and every adornment that art can produce, 
regardless of cost. The grand staircase is of white marble and 
agate, and the hall is floored with Mosaic, and has a high wains- 
coting of most exquisite African marble, brought from the Nile. 

The large grounds are laid out beautifully, and have an artesian 
well, which supplies cascades and fountains, and also the water 
for the use of the house. 

The Ponce de Leon and the Alcazar, which is close by, have 
been pronounced by some competent judges to be the most mag- 
nificent hotels in the world, and even at the high rates which 
will be charged, could not be, in themselves, a paying speculation, 
but the enterprising proprietor, who is said to be a veritable 
Croesus, has acquired such an extensive interest in the city and 
surroundings that he will benefit by anything that raises the 
value of property and brings money into the place. In fact he 
proposes continuing improvements of all kinds until St. Augus- 
tine becomes the Newport of the South, but is careful to preserve, 
as far as possible, the old Spanish characteristics, which are so 
attractive. ri) 

I do not write for the purpose of describing the hotels only, 
and will merely say a few words about the Casa Monica, which 
has been erected in the immediate vicinity of the other two, in 
fact upon the same square, the Alameda, but by another wealthy 
Northerner, who has a beautiful villa winter residence here of 
pure Moorish design. The decorations of the Casa Monica are 
in no way inferior to the others, the tiles which ornament the 
front facade and stone balconies having been imported from Va- 
lencia. The building itself, like the others, is of coquina concrete, 
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and they may really be described as huge fireproof monoliths, 
there not being a joint in any of them. 

The friends with whom we are living have spent a year here, 
and did not find the summer unpleasant or unhealthy, the sea 
breezes springing up every evening and giving relief after the 
heat of the day, which, after all, I find is seldom over 90 deg., 
and you know that we often reach that in Canada—though it is 
the length of the summer in the South that tries the Northerner. 

I can fancy nothing pleasanter than to be able to spend the 
summers in Canada and the winters just here in this beautiful 
quaint old place, with its roses, and such roses, blooming all 
the winter through. RUNNIEE Ree 


Since the opening of Hotel Ponce de Leon, Ye Ancient Citie 
has enjoyed a continuous round of extravagant festivity. As 
we predicted a year ago, the season of 1887-8 in St. Augustine 
has eclipsed all other resorts in the Sunny South. Upwards of 
50,000 people, for the most part, of high rank, have enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Ponce de Leon since the beginning of the 
new year, and the entertainment provided for them has been 
of the highest order, meriting unlimited praise. 


The story goes, started by Florida papers, that 60,000 Northern 
tourists have visited this State this winter. It is a moderate 
estimate to figure the amount left by each person during his 
visit at $100, and even that expenditure means that the North- 
erners have dropped $6,000,000 in Florida already this year. 
But then that is only one of a thousand ways of putting money 
into circulation. As the Rochester Herald remarks: 

A large proportion of this money spent in Florida by the winter 
tourists comes back North for flour and potatoes, for beef and 
lamb, for whiskey and champagne, for sugar and coffee and tea, 
for clothing and boots and shoes, and most of the balance is brought 
home by the keepers of the Florida hotels, who are, almost without 
exception, Northern men. 


THE OLDEST CITY 


To-day One of the Most Interesting Spots in the United States— 
Rich in History and Tradition and Promising in Its Future— 
At Once a Landmark and a Gateway to the Future. 
(Special Correspondence of the Times-Star. ) 


St. Augustine, March 5.—Madame deStael, and Schelling before 
her, called beautiful architecture “frozen music.” 

Within the court of the Ponce de Leon, surrounded by the mag- 
nificence of the architecture of the Spanish Renaissance, the foun- 
tain in the court plashing musically day and night to the voiceless 
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grandeur of the deeply historic pile, the significance of the com- 
parison at first dawns slowly upon the mind, and then continued 
inspection and study little by little reveals the possibilities of the 
great, mute symphony in portcullis, tower, loggia and dome, and 
the historic symbolism of caryatides, alcove and niche merge into 
harmonious measures of the composition. 

The imposing ensemble of the three great castles fronting on 
the park is something not to be forgotten when once seen, and, 
not being seen, the imagination falls short of the reality, for 
the mind can not readily compass the details of three such struc- 
tures as the Cordova, the Alcazar and the Ponce de Leon, un- 
assisted by any facts whatever, and still less does it grasp the 
full symbolism, the pregnant historic record of the last named 
until it is regarded in detail. 

In the Ponce de Leon is seen the full glory of the very flower 
of Spanish architecture, and not only the triumph of the architect 
is visible, but art, science, invention, history, painting and sculp- 
ture, are blended in a wonderful plan which commands a deep 
and inspiring interest. A Chilian pine rears its stately head 
near the cloistered walk down whose counterpart a veiled, dark- 
eyed beauty hight have stolen to meet her lover a few centuries 
since, and moontlowers fling their milk-white blossoms up towards 
the dormer windows under the red crinkled tiles of the roof, such 
windows as might be thrown open at night to hear the tinkle of a 
cavalier’s guitar. 

To even faintly describe such a hotel as the Ponce de Leon 
would be to epitomize the period of the Spanish renaissance and 
the entire early history of Florida, and, moreover, in the end those 
who know it now would know no more, and those who do not 
know it would be but inadequately informed in the end, for how- 
ever thoroughly the mind may understand mechanical details the 
eye must yet convey to the inner man the untranslatable beauty 
of such a structure. 

Wait until you see it under those sunny Southern skies, its 
magnificent proportions stretching away in lordly manner, wait 
until you enter through the lofty pillars of the vestibule and look 
up into the vault of the dome of the rotunda, until you pass up 
the broad flight of marble steps leading to the dining room, an 
immense banquet hall, magnificent in its dimensions, the softly 
mellowed light from the exquisite stained glass windows flooding 
a room whose rich yet delicate beauty is unsurpassed. It is then 
that you begin to realize that it is not a mere architectural pile, 
but an art palace, as though the genius of Harmony had waved 
her wand and Art and History had responded in a magic union. 
Such, in one transient and fleeting glimpse, is the Ponce de Leon. 


AT 


THE OPENING 


PONCE DE LEON. 


The formal opening of the great and only Ponce de Leon took 
place Thursday, quietly, without any imposing ceremonies. The 
public was admitted both afternoon and evening, and thousands 
took advantage of the occasion to inspect the grandeur of the 
magnificent building. The grand orchestra performed in the ro- 
tunda from 8 to 11 p. m., and the selections were rendered in an 
almost faultless manner and elicited hearty applause. The officers 
and attaches of the Ponce de Leon are as follows: Manager O. D. 
Seavey; chief clerk, L. P. Roberts, late of the Parker House, Bos- 
ton; assistant clerk, E. G. Vaill, late of the St. Augustine Hotel, 
and Murray Hill Hotel, New York; chef, Signor Compozzi, late of 
the Manhattan Beach Hotel, Coney Island, with thirteen assistants; 
confectioner, Mr. John Connette, one of the most celebrated in 
the country, with two assistants; pastry cook, Mr. John Reipert 
and two assistants; head waiter, Mr. Julius Prokaski, late of the 
Manhattan Beach Hotel, and a force of one hundred assistants; 
chief of police, Capt. Geo. Archer, who has a competent detective 
force under his direction; steward, Mr. J. J. Hickey, late of 
the United States Hotel, Saratoga. The number of bell-boys, 
porters, gardeners and other employes cannot be ascertained at 
present, but there is a small army of them, the entire corp of 
help numbering more than three hundred. So much has been 
said and written of the wonders of this mammoth and incompar- 
ably magnificent hotel that little remains to be said. It is now 
completed and open for the reception of guests, and all concerned 
in its erection and completion are heartily congratulated especially 
the liberal and public spirited owner who has invested his millions 
in it. As a matter of date it may be stated that ground was 
broken for this hotel in the fall of 1885, and the building itself 
was commenced on November 30 of that year; was finished on 
May 30, 1887. The architects were Messrs. Carrere and Hastings 
of 3 Bowling Green, N. Y.; the builders were McGuire & Mc- 
Donald, St. Augustine, Fla., frescoes and mural decorations by 
George N. Maynard, of New York, and Thomas Hastings, jr., of 
the architects; superintendent of concrete construction, William 
Kennish, New York; superintendent of the architectural depart- 
ment, John W. Ingle, representing Carrere & Hastings. 

Both Mr. Carrere and Mr. Hastings are comparatively young 
men, and it is safe to say that no building in this country ever 
required any more practical knowledge, skill, art conception, or 
faithful historical investigation and study than has been brought 
into requisition in the construction of this building. Their repu- 
tations and fortunes have already been made by it. 

Messrs. McGuire & McDonald had achieved fame as builders 
of immense hotels long before the idea of the Ponce de Leon had 
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entered Mr. Flagler’s head; he therefore naturally turned to them 
when he decided to put his plans into operation. They have 
carried out the plans faithfully and skillfully, and have in this 
achievement added largely in their reputation as builders, if that 
were possible. 

Mr. O. D. Seavey, the manager, is well-known in connection 
with several famous Florida hotels, having most successfully man- 
aged the Magnolia, at Magnolia, and the San Marco in St. Au- 
gustine. His previous training had been in the very best hotels 
of New York and Boston, besides several mountain houses. 


THE PONCE’S PARLOR. 


On the west side of the rotunda another passage leads directly 
to the grand parlor—a room 104 feet long and 53 in width. It 
is really divided into five rooms by arches, portieres, and screens. 
In this way coziness has been combined with stateliness, and the 
monotony, which is the usual drawback attached to a large room, 
is broken up. The predominant color is a cream or ivory white, 
which is followed in the walls, the woodwork, the arches, and in 
the ceiling stuccos. A noticeable feature is an immense mantel- 
piece, which rises to the ceiling. A clock is set into the wall 
above the mantel, its dial being of onyx, and its machinery is 
worked by electricity. The ceiling decorations are upon a work 
of pale blue, a chain of Cupids and allegorical figures floating 
about in soft clouds and extending trails of blossoms and gay- 
colored scarfs presumably to the guests below. These drawing- 
room ceilings were painted by Virgilio Tojetti. The idea is that 
of entertainment and hospitality. The carpet is in a cream tint 
with figures in pale pink and olive shades, and was designed 
and made to order in Scotland especially for this room. Beautiful 
paintings hang upon the walls, and the statues as well as their 
pedestals are marvels of art. Florentine crystal chandeliers hang 
from the ceilings and diffuse their sparking brilliancy over the 
apartment. It has been said the decorations and furniture of the 
room alone cost nearly $30,000; but upon this subject, as upon 
all others of expense, the owner and manager are reticent. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CARNIVAL 
Grand Full Dress Ball at the Ponce de Leon Hotel. 


A Sound of Revelry by Night—Fair Women and Brave Men— 
Beauty and Chivalry—Merry as a Marriage Bell—Notes. 


Special to the TIMES-UNION: 


St, AUGUSTINE, Fla., March 8, 1888.—The grand full dress ball 
at the Ponce de Leon was planned to excell anything of the kind 
ever given before in any American city, and it certainly eclipsed 
in grandeur and brilliancy any of its predecessors. 

The hotel was a shining chalice of beauty, music and fragrance. 
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Distinguished people from all parts of the world were present. 
Men of letters, warriors, statesmen, poets, distinguished and hon- 
ored in this Nation’s history graced the occasion, and their wives 
and daughters, beautiful as houris, made one’s mind revert to 
stories of ancient and grand empires—where beauty and chivalry 
graced just such occasions—grander by far than the most imagi- 
native mind can depict. J 


A BRILLIANT SCENE. 


To attempt to describe this scene as it was would be impossible. 
The whole occasion was music personified, as if the goddess of 
music herself, with outstretched wings and smiling face, out- 
poured her soul. The incandescent electric illumination of the 
hotel equaled any pyrotechnic display of a Paine. Tens of thou- 
sands of them, scattered here and there, in every nook and corner, 
made this magnificent palace shine, glimmer and scintillate like 
millions of diamonds. 

The entrance to the hotel was ablaze with light. Through this 
the guests entered to the court where thousands and thousands 
of many colored electric lights surrounded the entrance paths. 
The atmosphere in the court was redolent with the heavy odor 
of orange blossoms, the grove surrounding this palace being in 
full bloom. 


A BEAUTIFUL SIGHT. 


Fountains in all parts of the grounds threw upward great jets 
of water which reflected many colored lights, filling the air with 
prismatic hues, and the gentle splash of the water as it fell again 
in the basin, mingled with the soft strains of music from the 
dancing hall, filled the night with music. 


“BIEN VENIDO”—WELCOME. 


The entrance to the court was grandly illuminated by an arch 
on which the Spanish word for welcome in blue, green and all 
colored electric lights glistened: “bien venido’—welcome. 

Long before the doors to the dancing room were opened the 
loggia, rotunda, and stairs were crowded. Captain George Archer 
did efficient service in preserving a clear entrance. Suddenly 
the doors were flung open and a grand martial waltz was played 
by Joyce’s Band stationed in the galleries above floor. Two by 
two the beauty and chivalry marched, and in a few minutes the 
room was crowded. M. J. Joyce acted as master of ceremonies, 
aided by Messrs. Nunn, Welsh, Churchill, Dullis, Upshir, Lewis, 
and Lieutenant Nilso. 

Dancing commenced at 9 o’clock and was kept up until a rea- 
sonably late hour. 

The following was the programme: 
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OLD CITY GATE--ST. AUGUSTINE 


THE PROGRAMME. 


ed Mes 9 tL al APSE 12 AE 8 os kL Ponce de Leon 
Mie RS es, Lege es Re Sa i 20) Re As ee eS Pres de Toi 
ables etn Ree ibd a esi aed oe Papa-Coda 
CT te” Wie gis SET: 905s Lek Sans apes OO eee ee PE Ee OE Gypsy Baron 
Sycib) ty ls si oct BUR alle 20etees SD a ee aa Congress Hall 
Niel eee eee Te to ae oat Le Petit Bleu 
Pre eee cer ee ee Eat oe ee tie Oe Ermine 
WU cil acne gt tes Pe a i Fusionen 
Porarerrnrtee nO gee oes ee Mr. Charles Lowe 
Pens SS NRCC > SSS a ota 9 a a oe es Vienna 
yEtge tc [Sh cot sas bik eee cs ee 8 eee eee ee MT eS Marquis 
Eon 0S US Er) Mrs Rees Seek Oe a a ce © eR aoe ha Weit Aus 
ere eee any, ad eet a) ee ee Southern Roses 
er mer a a Constellation 
Pyne ee 9 ey tee ee The York 
Sree ee eee Summer Evening 
ee remem cod d 7 epi Por at 35s Ty eo heuey - o rinare | er Entre Nous 
Ponce de Leon and Alcazar Orchestras__________ Mr. Thomas H. Joyce, 

Director 


During an intermission the following sumptuous collation was 
served in excellent style: 


MENU. 


SOUPER 
du 8, Mars, 1888. 
Consomme en tasse. 
Crum d’ogre Allemande. 
Huitres Frits, Croquette de Poulet aux Truffles. 
FROID. 
Loumonde a la Californe a la Famese. 
Galanto ne de Dindon. 
Be le Vois. 
Foise Gras de Strasbourg a Gelee. 

Jambin de York-Tetorice. 

Salade de Ecrevisses aux Tatreux. 
Mayonnaise Volvis ’E le au Celery. 
Tangue Ecabrate. Dinde Predreux Pigore. 
Sandwiches Varies. Entremet Sucres. 
Pyramide Blanc Mange, Rubane. 
Taverin au Pistache, Charlotte Oriental. 

Gelee au Champagne. 

Plan a la Napolitaine. 
Fruit—Compoli, Petit Four Gateaux. 
Dessert—Asserti, Tea, Coffee. 

Hotel Ponce de Leon. 
O. D. SEAVEY, Manager. 
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The costumes were lovely. Among the distinguished gentlemen 
present were Colonel Forbes, of Jacksonville; Dr. Andrew Ander- 
son, Dr. F. T. Smith, Lieutenant Hoyle, United States Army; 
Captain Williams, retired; Lieutenant Chamberlin; Admiral Up- 
shur, Lieutenant Conklin, Colonel Litchfield, Admiral Leroy, George 
Seavey, artist; Mr. Rockefeller, president of the Standard Oil 
Company; Rev. Dr. Saunders, of New York; Mr. James M. Flagler, 
cashier of the First National Bank; Mr. Wrighton, Lieutenant 
Wilcox, H. Bradford Rockwood, J. S. Crosby, of Jacksonville; 
Mrs. U.S. Grant, Miss Adele Grant, Warden Marquis, Fred Bene- 
dict, H. Bailey Russell, of Saratoga; Col. Samuel Bell, of Philadel- 
phia; John W. Denny, Messrs. Zittel and Hammer, of the Edison 
Electric Light Company; Mr. St. John, Wayne Ray, W. Aronson, 
of the New York Casino; John Carrere, architect of the Ponce 
de Leon. 


NOTABLE TOILETS. 


Among the many notable toilets were those of the following 
ladies: 

Miss Fowler, of Concord, N. H., black silk, jet and diamonds. 

Miss Lewis, of Farmingham, Mass., white silk, decollette, dia- 
monds, roses. 

Mrs. Colonel Boone, of Philadelphia, elegant black silk, mag- 
nificent diamonds, roses. 

Miss Freddie Alexander, pale silk and velvet en traine, low 
corsage, roses. 

Mrs. Rarden, of Cambridge, Mass., pink silk, decollette, roses 
and diamonds. 

Mrs. William H. Rogers, black watered silk, diamonds and 
natural flowers. 

Mrs. Nelson, of Albany, N. Y., white watered silk, decollette, 
beautiful diamonds. 

Mrs. Leonard, of Albany, black silk, natural flowers, diamonds. 

Miss Drummond, of Cambridge, Mass., white watered silk, 
with diamonds. 

Mrs. Adjutant Hoyle, black silk, old lace overdress cut decollette. 

Miss Bettilshaley, of Cincinnati, white silk, diamonds, beauti- 
ful flowers. 

Miss Disston, of Philadelphia, in black silk, lace overdress, steel 
trimmings. 

Mrs. Deforbes Baker wore a lovely costume. 

Mrs. Benedict, black and pink striped silk, bead trimmings, 
radiant diamonds and sapphires. 

Mrs. Clement Williams, of Philadelphia, black lace and diamonds. 

Mrs. Dr. Crathers, lovely in white tulle, cut decollette, roses and 
diamonds. 

Mrs. Glen Binning, of Philadelphia, figured silk, handsome 
ornaments. 

Mrs. EK. Thirley, of Cincinnati, white valenciennes lace. 
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Miss Lea, of Philadelphia, red silk cut decollette. 

Mrs. J. W. Denny, white silk, tulle, and diamonds. 

Miss Warden, black silk, lace overdress, decollette, diamonds. 

Miss Bentley, of Jacksonville, black silk. 

Miss Genevere Closson, black satin, valenciennes lace, roses. 

Mrs. Carrere, yellow silk, beautiful Spanish costume, old lace, 
diamonds and rubies. 7 

Mrs. Admiral Leroy, black lace, decollette, with diamonds. 

Miss Gilbert, pale blue tulle, with basque of blue velvet and roses. 

Mrs. J. R. Magrue, of Clifton, Ohio, blue nun’s veiling and 
diamonds. 

Mrs. Braddock, black silk, old lace, roses and diamonds. 

Mrs. Magrue, of Cincinnati, blue cashmere, velvet and diamonds. 

Mrs. Captain George Archer, of New York, black satin, crepe 
overdress, jet ornaments. 

Mrs. H. M. Flagler, pink silk, white Spanish lace overdress, with 
diamonds and sapphires. 

Mrs. Harrison, black silk and diamonds. 

Miss Bell, of Philadelphia, black and gold dress, with diamond 
star and beautiful roses. 

Mrs. Mellon, a beautiful en traine costume. 

Miss Mabel Ballard, pink and tulle, low corsage, old lace and 
flowers. 

Mrs. Wright, light rose-colored silk, brilliants and sapphires. 

Miss Cary, light blue tulle cut decollette, with lovely roses. 

Mrs. Upton, of Boston, point lace with diamonds. 

Miss Gwin, pink satin, lace over-dress cut decollette and roses. 

Miss H. S. Hart, pink moire, lace overdress, duchess lace and 
diamonds. 

Miss Sarah B. Thompson, blue satin, silver trimmings and 
diamonds. 

Mrs. T. W. Zimmerman, black lace decollette, with diamonds. 

Mrs. A. B. Connor, of New York, white moire silk, black thread 
lace overdress, pearl ornaments, white pompon in hair. 

Mrs. O. D. Seavey, black and scarlet satin heavily trimmed with 
passementerie, diamond ornaments. 


FROM JACKSONVILLE. 


Among the prominent society people from Jacksonville, there 

were observed Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Crosby, Miss Pratt, Dr. and 
Mrs. Mallette, Colonel Forbes and Miss Lily Pearce, Miss Bently, 
and Mrs. and Miss Kitt. 
. Mrs. Crosby appeared in a rich costume of black silk, entirely 
covered by overdress of black hand run Spanish lace, with low 
neck, short sleeves, and ornaments of natural flowers and diamonds. 
A simple, yet rich and most becoming costume. 

Miss Pratt, Mrs. Crosly’s fair protege, was modestly attired 
in a dress of white tulle with square, low neck and no sleeves, 
pearl passementerie forming a dainty finish to her chaste attire. 
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Mrs. Mallette’s dress was a very handsome trained costume 
made of white embroidered crepe, cut square in the neck and 
worn without ornaments. This statuesque costume, elegant in 
its simplicity, is an importation from China. : 

Miss Lily Pearce was most bewitching in a dress of delicate 
lilac evening silk, with a front of Brussels lace. The entire dress 
was covered with a filmy cloud of tulle, which was caught up 
here and there with graceful sprays of violet-colored blossoms. 
The illusion veiling the corsage was dotted with pansies. With 
a bouquet of sweet violets in corsage, and pearl ornaments, this 
young lady was a vision of loveliness. 

The band was divided into two parts. One was stationed in 
each balcony overlooking the room. The solo by Mr. Charles Lowe 
was simply grand. 

Taken as a whole the Ponce de Leon ball was a brilliant success, 
and those who participated will have good reason to remember 
one of the most notable social events in the history of Florida. 


BAUSKETT. 


“THE CHARLOTTE CHRONICLE” 
Thursday Morning, April 5, 1888. 


HOTEL PONCE de LEON! 


THE MAGNIFICENT ROTUNDA. 
Description by Sylvia Sunshine. 


As we approach this beautiful building, it appears more like 
the embodiment of a dream than a reality. When we enter its 
ponderous iron gates, we are impressed with a feeling of strength 
more than beauty, a barrier against marauders, a protection 
from intrusion. 

The patio or court yard contains 150 square feet, in which is 
now blooming and fruiting with a tropical growth suggesting 
thoughts of a perenniel existence, where flourish trees arrayed in 
living green and flowers are always in their bloom. In the centre 
is a fountain surmounted by a terra cotta tower from the summit 
of which jets of water are discharging, while in the basin we see 
no mermaids combing their silken tresses, or water nymphs sport- 
ing, but terra cotta frogs and turtles, ejecting streams of water 
in opposite directions. 

As the doors are opened by a livried porter, we are bewildered 
with the magnificence of our surroundings, columns in marble 
and wood, giving great stability to this structure and confidence 
to its inmates. 

The much admired rotunda is before us, which I will now attempt 
to describe. It is 83 feet in height, 90 in circumference at the 
base, and has five different landings with an average height 
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of thirteen feet each. The supports used in this structure are 
caryatides more than life-size, carved by hand, the material used 
being quartered oak. The origin of these figures is taken from 
the Temple of Diana where maidens or priestesses served those 
who ministered before the altar. They are now used in supporting 
buildings. The first landing has eight groups, four in a group 
making 382 in all. The dome of the rotunda consists of a series 
of penetrations all of which are decorated. The eight principal 
ones have allegorical figures, four of which are standing, the 
other four seated. The upright ones are indicative of the four 
elements. Earth is represented as surrounded by several emblems, 
the most conspicuous of which is the Pavo Cristus enclosed by 
a vegetation border, with background ornamentation of scattered 
snails; Water is surrounded by sea horses, shells, sea weeds, and 
has a ground work of star fish; Fire, by the salamander and 
flames; Air, the eagle and butterflies. The seated figures are 
designed to illustrate the history of America. First, comes Ad- 
venture where we see a gay knight of the 16th Century, clad in 
bright armor, on the ground work of which we see arrows flying 
in different directions. 

Second—Discovery holding a terrestrial globe in one hand and 
resting on a tiller with the other, the ground being a series of 
sails unfurled. 

Third — Conquest — A knight clad in armor seated with un- 
sheathed sword, resting upright on his knee, the background be- 
ing a series of daggers pointing upwards. 

Civilization—A female figure clad in white robes, with an un- 
furled scroll of parchment lying on her lap, the ground has a 
series of crosses. 

The coloring of the costumes in all these figures, and the details 
are suggestive of the subjects they are supposed to represent. 

In the minor penetrations and decorations are represented coats 
of arms of Spanish and Moorish design. The head of the Cerous 
Alces, is emblematic of the Indian town, which Menendez dis- 
covered when he founded the first permanent settlement in 1565 
on these shores. The other emblems are simply decorative, and 
without any special reference to subject. 

The entire structure is surmounted by a cupola 24 feet in height, 
of the Spanish renaissance style of architecture. 


SERENADE TO MRS. U. S. GRANT 


Mrs. U. S. Grant was serenaded by the 2d Artillery Band 
at the Ponce de Leon, Monday night. Owing to ill health she 
was unable to return her thanks in person, but did so through 
Mr. Roberts, one of the official staff of the hotel. After the 
serenade the Ponce de Leon orchestra gave a grand open air concert. 
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THE ST. AUGUSTINE BATTERY 


The St. Augustine Battery is now without doubt the best 
looking and most handsomely uniformed military company in 
the state. They appeared for the first time, Wednesday evening, 
in their new uniforms, at the Ponce de Leon Hotel, where they 
gave an exhibition drill in the courtyard before a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen, including Mr. Flagler. The proficiency 
with which they went through the different evolutions received 
many compliments. The Battery now consists of thirty-five 
active and quite a number of honorary members. 





MONDAY EVENING CONCERT 


On Monday evening a grand concert will be given at the Opera 
House for the benefit of the St. Augustine Guards. A particularly 
choice programme will be given by Joyce’s orchestra of thirty 
performers. The services of the orchestra are tendered by Mr. 
Flagler, in recognition of the general worth and efficiency of 
the organization, and particularly of the services of the Guards 
on the occasion of the Presidential visit. Those who attend 
may be sure of listening to some admirable music. 





“THE EVENING NEWS” 
St. Augustine, Florida, Sept. 22 (29), 1888 
Editor Evening News: 


Although the public mind is much occupied with the question 
of how to preserve the public health, we should not lose sight of 
the necessity for advancing the business interests of the city. 

I presume the larger houses are tired of having to obtain so 
much of their supplies from Jacksonville and Palatka. What we 
need is a regular line of vessels from New York, so that goods 
may be brought in large quantities. | 

But it is only reasonable that merchants who have the enterprise 
to invest in such shipments by water, should be protected in 
their home market, for it would be very unsatisfactory to receive 
goods in large quantities by schooner or steamer, expecting to 
make a good round profit, and then be compelled to compete 
with cheap goods from Palatka, or other western points. 

We have the machinery right at hand, and in full working 
order, viz: Our Board of Health. 

Let them keep up their regulations, and allow no freight in 
unless it comes over the St. Augustine bar, no matter how cheap 
Palatka merchants may offer goods, or how anxious Mr. Flagler 
may be to put cheap food within the people’s reach. 


George Howatt 
St. Augustine 
Sept. 27, 1888 
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“CHICAGO SUNDAY HERALD” 
December 14, 1888. 


Gossip of the Winter Resorts. 

The modern window frames in Fort Marion have been replaced 
with iron gratings consistent with the antiquity of the building. 

The new boat, City of St. Augustine, of the St. Augustine 
Steamship Company, sailed from New York on her maiden voyage 
last Tuesday and is expected to arrive here today. 

An entertainment will be given at the Opera House Christmas 
Eve for the benefit of Alicia Hospital. 

The old Spanish Cemetery, on Cordova Street is in a disgrace- 
ful condition, owing to neglect. Some of the vaults have tumbled 
in, exposing to view their ghastly contents. 

The local papers have given considerable prominence to the 
news that Mr. Hernandez’s cow has twins, mother and offspring 
doing well. 

Lawn grass on the Florida Peninsula is conspicuous for its 
absence, consequently the Alcazar tennis courts are as refreshing 
a sight as can be found in the State. 


THE ALCAZAR POOL. 1890 


Probably one of the most luxurious apartments in the world 
is the Alcazar pool. One can go there when it opens, take a 
bath in any style, from the romantic oriental to the prosaic plunge 
bath; can revel in hot, cold, salt, sulphur, or fresh water as he 
chooses, in a pool or bathroom, take a good rubbing down, and 
have a quiet siesta in one of the loggias, listening to the music, 
or watch the devotees of Terpsichore float in the dream of a 
waltz over a floor like glass to the strains of one of the finest 
orchestras in America. 

The loss by fire of the Casino which joins the Alcazar, and 
contains the immense ball room, swimming pool, Turkish and 
Russian baths, the bowling alleys and billiard room was said to 
be over $75,000. But while the debris was still steaming, Mr. 
Flagler’s contractors had gangs of men clearing it away, and 
preparing to restore the place in all its former magnificence. 
In less than six weeks the Casino will be open again and ready 
to hold the grand fair in aid of Alicia hospital, the pet charity here. 


THE INTERNATIONAL OCEAN TELEGRAPH CO. 
12:30 p.m. 


Number: 16 Sent by: dach Check: 11 Dh 
Received at: Hotel Ponce de Leon. 3-26, 1889 
Dated: Charleston, S. C. 26 


To: O. D. Seavey 
Jennie died at sea three P.M. yesterday: we go to New York. 
aa H. M. Flagler 
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“THE CAMBRIDGE TRIBUNE” 
Cambridge, Mass., April 27, 1889 


The Ponce de Leon of St. Augustine, Florida opened on January 
10 and closed April 16. 

Seven thousand, two hundred and thirty-six tourists placed 
their names on the register, average of about seventy-six per 
day all season. Considering that this is an “off year,’ the Ponce 
de Leon, under management of Mr. O. D. Seavey has done re- 
markably well. | 


“THE BEACON” 
Pass Christian, January 24, 1891 


Mr. O. D. Seavey will continue as manager of the two Flagler 
Hotels, the Ponce de Leon, and the Alcazar at St. Augustine. 
Mr. Flagler regards Mr. Seavey more in the light of a partner 
than a manager. 

Hotel Cordova, St. Augustine will open about February 1, 
1892. E. N. Wilson, the manager. 


“ST. AUGUSTINE NEWS” 
January 28, 1892 


Mr. Flagler, in extending an invitation to the Ponce de Leon 
says, without exaggeration: 
“Come and enjoy the hospitality of a Palace.” 


“THE DAILY NATIONAL HOTEL REPORTER” 
Our Washington Letter, April 14, 1892 


The proposed site of a vast and magnificent hotel in Washing- 
ton, embodying many of the Ponce de Leon features, is the site 
of 450 feet looking down fashionable Sixteenth Street to the 
White House. Carrére and Hastings have completed plans for 
the structure to cost $1,100,000. There are to be 800 rooms, the 
dining room to seat 900. 





“TAGGART’S TIMES” 
Philadelphia, February 14, 1892 
Ladies’ Department, by Mrs. Elizabeth S. Bladen. 
“A Trip to Florida—St. Augustine, The Ponce de Leon”. 


A multitude of attractions. Perhaps the most modern is the 
bridal chamber of the Ponce de Leon, occupation of which costs 
forty dollars a day, and for which there is such an active demand, 
that one hundred brides were turned away last winter. 
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It consists of a suite of three rooms, parlor, bathroom, and bed 
chamber, all on the ground floor with outlook on the gardens. 
The parlor is furnished in light blue and silver, the bed chamber 
in white and gold, different from all the other elegant apart- 
ments in that all the woodwork of the bedstead and bureau is 
upholstered in tufted white satin and gold, soft as a baby’s couch. 


President Grover Cleveland was the first president to stop 
there, and the blue room set aside for him is still designated 
“the presidents’ chamber’. Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland occupied 
the bridal suite in the west wing, while the bridal suite in the 
east wing was assigned to Secretary and Mrs. Whitney during 
the President’s visit at the Ponce de Leon Hotel on Feb. 23, 1893. 


“THE OMAHA DAILY BEE” 
Thursday, March 24, 1892 

It is said the “Ponce de Leon” is the finest hotel in the world, 
worth probably $5,000,000 as it stands. 

Mr. O. D. Seavey, the manager, says from 100 to 300 visitors 
have been turned away almost every day during the present season. 

The whole little city has been metamorphosed. The old sandy 
streets have all been asphalted. The smoky old buildings con- 
structed centuries ago by the Spanish, have been brushed up 
and look clean. Thousands go south now that did not go before. 
New hotels have sprung up. That magic which has brought 
prosperity called attention to what was once Florida sand hills 
and developed at least one phase of it beyond the fondest hope. 


COL. COCKERILL’S LETTER 
Portland, Oregon, February 6, 1892 


I recollect nothing in our national history which equals the 
quixotic effort of Henry M. Flagler of the Standard Oil Company 
to convert the east coast of Florida into a combined American 
Nice and Mentone. He built the Ponce de Leon Hotel, one of 
the most expensive as well as one of the most beautiful struc- 
tures in the country, organized several real estate and improve- 
ment companies to participate in the effects of his speculation. 
He also induced many of his associates in the Standard Oil com- 
pany to invest in lands throughout Florida, and chief among his 
great plans was the construction of a breakwater at St. Augustine, 
with a view to making it a railroad terminal and a great Atlantic 
seaport. 


San Francisco, California, February 6, 1892 


- Three years ago the southeast portion of the old Spanish town 
of St. Augustine from the post office to the river front was waste 
ground, fit for nothing but a dumping ground for refuse. 
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About 1884, Mr. H. M. Flagler, the Standard Oil King, went 
to St. Augustine for his health. He was so favorably impressed 
with the place, its surroundings, and climate that he purchased 
the 3 miles of waste ground. Now the people of America look 
upon one of the largest and finest hotels in the world, built in 
the style of the old feudal castles. The impetus given to St. 
Augustine by this enterprise was soon noticeable. | 

Mr. Osborn D. Seavey the genial, whole-souled first manager 
of the “Prince of Hotels” is deserving of the highest praise from all. 


“THE BUFFALO EXPRESS” 
March 21, 1892. “Morning’s Mail”. 


THE “PONCE” HEALTHFUL AND FULL. 


Editor Buffalo Express:—I desire to correct a statement in a 
New York letter published in the Express of March 6th, relative 
to the Ponce de Leon, viz: That “the great palace is practically 
saturated now with malaria. At all events the hotel has been 
practically empty all winter’’. 

I have investigated with the builder the ‘Malarial” part of 
it and find that the walls and every part are so perfect that no 
just complaint is possible. As to the empty hotel, the register 
shows as well as the throng of guests that the statement is false. 

The truth is the Ponce de Leon has this winter turned away 
guests, unable to accommodate all who desire accommodation. 
paon my interest and please aid justice as you are accustomed 
to do. 

(Signed) Nelson D. Batterson 
St. Augustine, Florida 
March 15, 1892 


THE HERMITAGE BALL 


From: “The Daily National Hotel Reporter”, December 31, 1888 
“The Evening Herald”, Nashville, November 26, 1891 
“The Evansville Journal”, Evansville, Indiana, Dec. 14, 1891 
“The Times Union”, Jacksonville, Florida, Dec. 12, 1891 
“The Times Union”, Jacksonville, Florida, J anuary 8, 1892 
“The Daily American”, Nashville, Tennessee, Jan. 31, 1892 
“The Times Union”, Jacksonville, Florida, February 4, 1892 
“The United Press”, February 4, 1892 


Mrs. Ellen Call Long comes to St. Augustine to arrange the 
details of a ball to be given by the Ladies Nationa] Hermitage 
Association on January 8, in the Ponce de Leon Hotel. 

Mrs. Long, Vice-regent for the State of Florida, not only on 
account of her capability, but because of the associations of her 
family and General Jackson, is peculiarly adapted for the position, 
she being the daughter of General Richard Keith Call who served 
on the staff of General Jackson, and later was governor of Florida. 
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A year ago Mrs. Long wrote Mr. H. M. Flagler asking that 
the opening ball of the Ponce de Leon be on Jackson’s day, but 
it was then too late to change existing arrangements. 

This autumn Mr. Flagler, with his characteristic thoughtful- 
ness, wrote to Mrs. Long, offering her the use of the house for 
the purpose. Mr. Seavey is giving his heartiest cooperation, and 
no doubt the event will be a success. 

General Jackson has a particular claim on the State of Florida. 
He was its first governor after Spain ceded it to the United 
States, and it was largely due to his representations to the then 
president, Mr. Monroe, and to Congress, that the government 
made the purchase at the time it did, he looking upon a foreign 
province, so near, as a menace, and affording a refuge for plotters 
against the national government. 

The Hermitage Association is organized on the same plan as 
the Mount Vernon Association with a regent for each State whose 
duty it is to create a sentiment of reverence for the memory 
of the hero of New Orleans. 


The efforts to give a grand ball on January 8, 1891, were not 
productive of the encouragement which the state-regent, Mrs. 
Ellen Call Long, hoped for, and the matter was postponed to 
January 8, 1892, the generous offer of Mr. Henry M. Flagler 
and Mr. O. D. Seavey holding good, giving the association the 
use of the Ponce de Leon for the ball. 


st. Augustine, Florida, February 4, 1892 


Mrs. Ellen Call Long, Florida regent of the Hermitage Asso- 
ciation informed the “Floridian” that the Jackson Historical 
Costume Ball at the Ponce de Leon was a success in every par- 
ticular, netting the Ladies Hermitage Association $1,809.29. 

Mr. Flagler, with that princely liberality for which he is noted, 
having generously tendered the use of his palatial hotel for this 
event, including the music and supper, together with the in- 
defatigable exertions of Mr. O. D. Seavey, manager of the Ponce 
de Leon and Alcazar Hotels, made this success possible. Mr. 
Seavey was given carte blanche in carrying out all the arrange- 
ments for the ball and banquet on the grandest scale. 

The scene was one of extreme brilliancy in this magnificent 
setting. Wide spread interest in the event resulted in an attendance 
of 1500 guests from nearly every larger southern and many 
northern cities. 'The scene would take the pen of an Irving to 
do it justice. The grand entree procession which formed in the 
rotunda, entered the ball-room in the following order: 

Mrs. John G. Christopher, of Jacksonville, designated by Mrs. 
President Harrison to represent her at the ball, was escorted by 
ex-Governor Porter of Indiana, who represented the President. 
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Mr. Edward Hatch of New York, and Mrs. Head of Nashville, 
represented General and Mrs. Andrew Jackson. 

Mrs. Mary L. Baxter was escorted by Governor Fleming of 
Florida, Mrs. Ellen Call Long by Senor Romero, who was the 
proxy of President Diaz of Mexico. Then came Mrs. John Ruhm, 
Col. A. K. McClure of Philadelphia, the Hon. A. G. Porter, minister 
to Italy; the Chilean minister and party, Col. Theodore T. Wright 
of Nashville, founder of the Scotch-Irish Association of America. 

Then came the historic costumes. The association had re- 
quested all who attended to appear in historical costume. This 
gave great scope in the choice of costume from the time of the 
old cavalier Ponce de Leon, a long train of Spanish grandees, 
the French Huguenots, an impersonation of the dusky chief, Oceola 
who represented the Jackson-chastised Seminoles. 

There were many outstanding and beautiful costumes of a his- 
toric character, one of the principal being a dress of Marie An- 
toinette of purple velvet, embroidered in colors, which was worn 
by Miss Vogel of St. Augustine. 

Miss Louise Baxter wore a court dress of Mrs. A. J. Donelson. 
Miss Carrie Lawrence wore her grandmother’s wedding dress and 
jewels, and Miss Bessie Smith wore a toilette of Mrs. A. J. Donel- 
son; all three were from Nashville. 

Mrs. Christopher wore an elegant green velvet, court-train, 
petticoat of cream brocaded satin with flounces of valenciennes. 

Mrs. Head’s toilette was superb, brocaded satin fashioned after 
Earle’s portraits. 

After the principals had taken their places under the full-length 
oil portrait of General Jackson, placed over the $50,000 onyx 
mantel, the only decoration added to the beautiful ball-room, 
and the guests had been received, ex-Governor Porter of Indiana 
spoke of General Jackson’s life, and character. Then he placed 
in the hand of Senor Romero, representing President Diaz of 
Mexico, the remnant of a candle, the one that had been found 
in Cornwallis’s tent after his surrender to the American army 
at Yorktown. 

This had afterwards been presented to General Jackson with 
the request that he light it on every recurring 8th of J anuary, 
the anniversary of the great victory he achieved at New Orleans, 
a promise he faithfully kept throughout hig life time. After his 
death the candle had remained in the possession of his relatives, 
until about two years ago when it was given to the Hermitage 
Association. 

Senor Romero explained these facts, and then lighted the his- 
toric candle. Mrs. John G. Christopher then extinguished the 
candle in the name of Mrs. Harrison, and the ceremony was ended. 

The dance was then opened by Mrs. Christopher and Mrs. 
Head, and their escorts who danced most gracefully the “Sir Roger 
de Coverly”. The dance then became general, all present par- 
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ticipating until the magnificent banquet was announced. The 
memorable event closed with the Virginia reel. 

The object of the Hermitage Association is to raise funds to 
receive and maintain the home of Andrew Jackson, the State 
of Tennessee offering to donate the house and 25 acres of land, 
provided it shall be properly cared for and maintained as a place 
to be visited by all admirers of the brave old general. The house 
is greatly in need of repair. 


“HARPER’S WEEKLY” 
Volume XXXI, No. 1614 
“THE PONCE DE LEON” 

There are portes cochéres and underground passages, and the 
electric light is used. ‘The Ponce de Leon has attached to it 
orange groves and on its grounds are magnolias and pome granates. 
Fancy an area like one of New York’s city squares all scarlet and 
white with a tangle of blooming flowers. 

You can leave Boston or New York on a Monday morning, and 
by Wednesday you can gaze at the Ponce de Leon, the Alcazar, 
and the Casa Monica, and believe in Aladdin’s palaces. 


“THE DAYTON JOURNAL” 
Dayton, Ohio, February 24, 1892 

St. Augustine: The natives call it “St. Au’gustine” with the 
accent on the first syllable. 

“Alcazar”, as though it were ‘‘Akasr’’. 

Ponce de Leon discovered the spot and found it a wilderness. 
Mr. Flagler has made it a paradise. 

There is a project on foot to extend the drives about the city 
by bridging the Matanzas River opposite the city across to Ana- 
stasia Island and then constructing a long shell road down one 
side and up the other on the island. It would make a drive from 
ten to twenty miles, and would result in bringing here some of 
the finest private turn-outs in the country and it would popularize 
coaching, and add to the present popularity of riding and driving. 


“DAILY NEWS HERALD” 
GRACE CHURCH FINISHED 
Out of the Old Home and Into the New To-day. 
Jan. 1, 1893. 
An Architectural Beauty—The Wonders of Its Interior— 
The Design, Finish and Decorations—A Quaint Pulpit. 
“Build, O troll, a church for me, 
At Kallendborg by the mighty sea; 
Build it stately and build it fair— 
Build it quickly,” said Esbern Snare. 
This morning the beautiful new church structure on Cordova 
street, built by Mr. H. M. Flagler for the St. Augustine M. E. 
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Church society, and to be known as Grace Church, will be occupied 
as a house of worship for the first time. 

The circumstances which led to this public spirited act on the 
part of Mr. Flagler are well known to most St. Augustine people, 
but for the benefit of the general reading public of Florida, it 
may be stated that when Mr. Flagler decided to build the Alcazar 
and to lay out a beautiful plot in front of it, it became necessary 
for him to secure the lot on the corner of King street and old 
Tolomato, now Cordova street; he therefore offered to build for 
the society, in lieu of their old wooden church and the lot, a 
magnificent new place of worship upon Cordova street, north 
of the Ponce de Leon. After some delay the trustees finally ac- 
cepted his offer, and ground was at once broken for the new 
church. On Friday night a farewell entertainment was given 
in the old church, and this morning the society moves “out of the 
old house into the new.” 

Grace Church was built from designs by Messrs. Carrere & 
Hastings, the architects of the Ponce de Leon and like all the 
buildings, in this famous group its architectural style is that of 
the Spanish Renaissance. It stands north of the Ponce de Leon, 
the open block between them forming a park and garden which, 
when completed, will be one of the most attractive spots in the 
whole city. It faces the South and has connected with it on the 
west by an open porch, a parsonage which is beyond a doubt the 
most expensive and elegantly furnished one in all Florida, if not 
in the entire South. The church is built of coquina concrete with 
heavy trimmings of terra cotta and red brick. At the southwest 
corner a beautiful spire rises skyward, the whole upper portion 
of it including the belfry being entirely of brick and heavy terra 
cotta work. Both the roof of this and that of the church proper 
are of heavy red tiles in keeping with the architectural style of 
the structure. The spire is nearly 100 feet high, and even rival 
architects in New York pronounce its proportions wonderfully 
symmetrical and beautiful. It will be among the most conspicuous 
objects in a distant view of the city, either from the sea or land. 
No bell has been placed in the spire as yet, it being the intention 
of the church officers to ultimately put in a chime of bells as 
more appropriate to the character of the edifice and the period 
in history which it commemorates. 

The entrance to the church is by five steps of coquina concrete. 
It is formed of four brick pillars supporting three beautifully 
outlined and graceful arches. Over them is a large rose window 
of artistically stained glass. Three massive doors, each with six- 
teen small deep panels, and heavy brass knobs, give access to the 
building. In the southeast corner is a spacious room for meeting's 
of the parish or its officers, and in the southwest corner another 
apartment of the same size from which a gracefully winding 
flight of stairs made of polished Florida pine leads to the gallery 
above directly over the vestibule. 
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_ The nave and side aisles of the church make an auditorium in 
size about ninety feet square. The floor is double laid with a 
patent sheathing preparation between. Florida pine is the ma- 
terial of the wainscoting, the walls above being plastered and 
tinted in a subdued buff. On the north end at either side of the 
choir the plastering is left a pure white. The ceiling is of Florida 
pine in oil finish, the rafters and the whole contour of the roof 
being exposed to view. Light is admitted by three double case- 
ment windows on each side, their tops being shaped in graceful 
arches. Above the aisles, or wing ceilings, are four sets of clear- 
story windows on each side, three of them having four casements, 
and the other only two. 

The seating capacity of the church is about 600. Each aisle 
has thirteen very long pews, capable of holding seven or eight 
people; in the nave there are forty-eight pews, not quite so long. 
These are at present stained in an olive green tint, the final work 
of the painters not yet having been put upon them. The cushions 
are of brocaded mohair in a subdued tint of olive green. Pillars 
of pine support the roof, each being furnished with heavy wrought 
iron gas brackets, a distinctively Spanish feature. 

A portion of the church at once a marvel of beauty and historically 
perfect in its ecclesiastical design is the choir at the north end 
of the nave. This is made entirely of bass wood, left in its natural 
white. A very low chancel rail divides it from the body of the 
church, the entrance being through a wide swinging gate with 
heavy brass ornaments. Inside a flight. of steps ascends into 
the choir proper, a higher rail running along its front. Upon this 
is affixed a small reading desk. Upon the right stands the beautiful 
new organ, made by the Hamilton Vocalion Company, of Wor- 
cester, Mass. Its case is of antique oak, finely finished and 
carved. In the rear is a raised platform upon which the singers 
stand, a pulpit-like structure furnishing a rest for their books 
in front. But the climax of beauty is reached in the pulpit on 
the left. This is octagonal in shape, and high up above the choir 
floor; it is entered by a flight of seven steps, and is circular in 
shape upon the inside. Above it is a massive “sounding board,” 
so called, shaped after the quaint Spanish pattern, but slightly 
suggestive of our own Colonial church pulpit. The panels around 
the front are most delicately carved. Below these the structure 
recedes after the manner of a common pattern of baptismal fonts 
and ends in a huge ball or knob of bass wood. This pulpit has 
been pronounced the most beautiful one in America. Rev. Mr. 
McLean, the pastor, will occupy it only during the delivery of 
his sermons, the hymns, lessons, etc., being read from the desk 
below. 

Heat is supplied from two furnaces in the basement, one sending 
steam in pipes over the entire structure, and the other, an ordinary 
hot air heater, with registers in the floor. 

-At the northwest corner of the church has been added a low 
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building for a Sunday School room. This is divided into two 
apartments, one for the school proper and the other for the infant 
classes. Their folding doors can be thrown open and the whole 
room then be used for general meetings and church socials. Both 
this room and the church itself will be beautifully carpeted. 

Opening from the Sunday school room is the library, and in 
the rear of this retiring rooms and toilet closets. 

A massive concrete wall surrounds the lot in which the church 
stands. The grounds will be laid out most artistically by the 
landscape gardener of the Ponce de Leon and everything about 
it will be kept in the very best order. The entire cost of the 
church and parsonage, including furniture for the latter, will 
reach $75,000, the whole amount having been paid by Mr. Flagler; 
his only return is the lot upon which the old church stood and 
the old structure itself. 

This morning services will be held appropriate to the occasion, 
it being New Year’s day, and the first use of the church for re- 
ligious exercises. On January 15 the formal dedication will take 
place, upon which occasion Mr. Flagler will formally turn over 
the edifice to the trustees. Sergeant O. A. Brown will continue 
to have charge of the musical features of each Sunday’s exercises. 
Today he has prepared a program especially for the occasion: 


“THE CONSTITUTION” 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 11, 1894 


FLORIDA’S GREAT HOTEL, THE PONCE DE LEON, 
IS OPEN AGAIN. 


It’s SEVENTH REGULAR SEASON 


During the Summer and Fall the Building Has been 
Overhauled and New Lighting Apparatus Put In. 

St. Augustine, Fla., January 10.—(Special.) When the cannon 
boomed at 8 o’clock this afternoon and the great gate was slowly 
raised with an accompaniment of national music from the 
band on the east loggia the famous Hotel Ponce de Leon was 
open for its seventh season, and Manager Seavey, for the seventh 
time, stood in the rotunda and saw many of his old-time guests 
repeat the performance of registering on the opening day. Nearly 
a score, who have been in town for some days past awaiting the 
formal opening, had their “traps” transferred to the Ponce de 
Leon tonight, and all told there were over 100 people at dinner 
here tonight. : : Peat 

Everything in and about the grand structure looks much ag 
usual—always elegant and even awe-inspiring. But for six months 
past there has been an enormous amount of work done on the 
inside—and work of a most difficult kind, too. The old electric 
light system has been taken out and an entirely new one has been 
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substituted for it. This necessitated the taking up of floors and 
the opening of walls and ceilings all over the house; but everything 
has been restored precisely as it was before and there is not a 
scratch or a blemish to be seen anywhere. The electrician of the 
Flagler properties in this city, Mr. A. T. Best, has accomplished 
what was never done before or even attempted in this country— 
he has put into a completely finished and furnished hotel an 
electric system of interior conduits and wires without removing 
the furniture or marring the interior in any way. 


TWENTY-NINE MILES OF WIRE 


The only portion of the old plant that was not disturbed was 
the engine and dynamos. There are four Edison machines of 
forty-five kilowat each and they are driven by three Arminston 
& Sims engines—two of sixty horse power and one of 120 horse 
power. The old system of lighting was by the ordinary concealed 
wires, running under the floors and inside the walls, either singly 
or in great masses, as the conditions chanced to make it necessary. 
Now the wires, which are of the okonite variety and of a par- 
ticularly high grade, made to order especially for the Ponce de 
Leon, are carried through the immense structure by what is 
known as the interior conduit system—each wire in a separate 
tube or pipe. These tubes have an armor of brass and are lined 
with a highly insulating material, the exact composition of which 
is known only to the patentee and the manufacturer. The main 
“feeders” have an outside diameter of one and a quarter inches 
and the large cables which transmit the light from the dynamos 
to the smaller wires are twenty-six in number and are all the 
way from 200 to 700 feet in length. There are in all over 117,000 
feet of interior conduits—about twenty-two miles—and 150,000 
feet of wires—nearly twenty-nine miles. 


BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED 


The results are noted by old visitors at once—the Ponce de 
Leon is lighted better than it ever was before, and any one visiting 
it for the first time will be impressed immediately with the re- 
markable brilliancy and the softness of the lights. One of the 
most beautiful things about this wonderful hotel is the ceiling 
of the dining hall—beyond all doubt the most original in design 
and the most artistically executed mural painting on this side 
of the Atlantic. Heretofore this room, which is always used for 
dancing whenever elaborate balls and receptions are given here, 
had never “lighted up” quite satisfactorily. The old iron chan- 
delier, which formerly hung from the center, or in the wall 
brackets, served very well to throw a good light on the tables 
and the floor, but the ceiling was not so fortunate as the lower 
portion of the grand apartment. The object in view in changing 
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the arrangement of the lights here was to get an equal diffusion 
above as well as below—to give the beautiful ceiling its share 
of the light—and this has been accomplished. The lights are 
much higher up than formerly and there are more of them. 
They protrude from the mouths of golden lions’ heads, and in 
all there are 284 of them. A similar change has been made in 
the rotunda, and with equally gratifying results. The ceilings 
“light up” beautifully at night. In the rotunda there are now 
300 lights. 


“TIMES-UNION” 
Jacksonville, January 17, 1893 


St. Augustine, Florida, January 16, 1898. 


With the mercury at 28 above zero when Dr. Segui poked his 
hand out of Kernan’s door to fetch the thermometer at 6:00 A. M. 
today, his remarks chilled the neighborhood. 


“TATLER” 
St. Augustine, January 21, 18938 


The Ponce de Leon has been in the hands of the cleaners and 
decorators for months past, every nook and corner renewed 
and beautified. 

The great furnaces have heated the rooms, corridors, and halls. 
For weeks the sanitary arrangements have been tested and put 
in perfect order. The rooms and beds have been aired again and 
again, although the house is virtually open during the entire 
summer, as a sufficient force remains on duty. 


“N. Y. MORNING ADVERTISER” 
March 11, 1893 


President Cleveland has arranged, it is said, to take a trip 
around the world at the conclusion of his term. He has heard 
that the world is large and interesting and that it is not bounded 
on the north by Lake Erie, on the south by the Ponce de Leon 
Hotel, on the west by St. Louis, and the east by Buzzard’s Bay. 


“TATLER” 
St. Augustine, January 21, 1893 
(“Times-Union” Correspondent) 
Among the invited guests of mine host Seavey for the splendid 
opening of the Ponce de Leon, were: 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Dismukes of the First National Bank, 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. Barling, Jr., and Mrs. Harry Bevins, 
the Rev. Maxwell M. Ben-Oliel, accompanied by the Rev. John 
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B. Linn, Rector of Trinity parish, Commodore A. E. Douglass, 
Mr. Edward Ammidown, Mrs. Mason Young, Mrs. Richmond 
Talbot, Miss Nina Smith, Major J. C. Mallory, Mr. W. H. Pelton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin J. Heade. 

The officers of St. Francis Barracks entered in a group, re- 
splendent in gold lace, their wives in handsome dinner gowns. 

At a table near the door were F. W. Kettle, editor of the 
“Evening News” of this city, and his fair young bride, Commo- 
dore J. V. Gregory of Canada, historian Miss A. M. Brooks who 
wrote the early history of St. Augustine, from research in the 
archives of Spain, Captain H. Marcotte, editor of the ‘‘Tatler’. 


“TIMES” 
Chicago, February 4, 1898 


An opening of the Ponce de Leon is worth mentioning. As 
we passed to the office, I was forcibly reminded of an incident 
which occurred there about two years ago. Simply the chance 
gathering of a group of distinguished Americans—a group hard 
to match by chance anywhere. 

Hamilton Disston had arranged to introduce me to Claus 
Spreckles, the millionaire sugar manufacturer and planter. We 
saw him coming across the rotunda and Mr. Disston presented 
me. While we three were talking, Henry M. Flagler and Vice- 
President Morton joined the group, and then in turn, Gov. Flower 
of New York (then in Congress), Chauncey M. Depew of New 
York and Charles A. Dana of the “New York Sun”, an eminent 
group for money, brains, and reputation. 


“Jacksonville, Florida, February 10, 1893.” 


Mr. Flagler’s expenditure for the Ponce de Leon in St. Augus- 
tine is now nearly $6,000,000. 

Early in January there were only twelve guests in the hotel. 
This fact has been attributed to weather, and as well to the 
fear of the existence of yellow fever. 

Two bands had been engaged, a Spanish band which played 
during the dinner hour, using the mandolins and singing quaint 
Spanish songs, and another, a famous New York band, that was 
to play for the morning concerts in the courts, and for the 
evening concerts. : 

Mr. Seavey, concerned that there were only twelve guests in 
the house, wrote Mr. Flagler, and suggested that he dispense 
with one of the bands. 

Mr. Flagler, however, replied that he was interested not in 
decreasing expenses, but he would welcome any suggestions as 
to how the hotel could increase its attractiveness for guests. 

Mr. Flagler does not seem discouraged. He has just bought 
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the railroad running from St. Augustine to Palatka, and from 
St. Augustine to Jacksonville, and he has changed both of these 
from narrow-gauge to broad-gauge roads, and has thus shortened 
the schedule more than half. He plans now to build a bridge 
over the St. Johns River, so that the vestibule trains can run 
into St. Augustine from New York without transfer. 

He is also building an opera house in St. Augustine at a cost 
of $300,000, a magnificent church, and a Union Depot that will 
cost about $200,000. This he will surround with a superb park. 

He is paving every street running to the hotel with asphalt 
at his own expense, and is determined to make St. Augustine 
the greatest pleasure resort. The luxurious Turkish and Russian 
baths in the Alcazar cost $300,000, and he plans, in carrying 
his ideas to completion, to spend well on in $10,000,000. 


“TIMES-UNION” 
Jacksonville, Florida, February 12, 1893 


Buried Gold 
Plot to Blow Up Old Fort Marion 
Ancient Records Set Adventurers to Work for Treasure. 


For many years it has been an open secret that valuable papers 
and treasures have been buried for over a hundred years in the 
solid coquina masonry of Fort Marion, yet it may not be openly 
known that for the past several years there existed a party of 
men who fancy that placing a torpedo in the moat close to the 
northwest bastion a sufficient amount of the coquina would be 
displaced to enable them to rush from their cover and secure 
the records and valuables before the always alert Sergeant Brown 
could arrive on the scene. 

History shows that the Spanish dons were accustomed to bury- 
ing their valuables, and then the following extract from a letter 
written to the King of Spain, A. D. 1586, by Don Pedro Menendez 
Marquez who assumed command on the death of his uncle, Don 
Pedro Menendez de Aviles, the founder of St. Augustine, will 
show why: 

“Sacred Catholic Royal Master, here there is no security for 
the public funds among the local officials. There is not one that 
can be trusted with 200 ducats.” ; 

The government funds may have found rest within the “secret” 
chest embedded in the northwest bastion angle. 

Then it is known from the archives filed in the cathedral at 
Seville, Spain, by the researches of Miss A. M. Brooks among 
the musty papers that “the Englishman, the pirate, Drake, is 
hovering about and the inhabitants are seeking security for their 
valuables and money”’. 

And it is to be wondered, therefore, that adventurers are also 
“hovering about, seeking what treasures the inhabitants deposited 
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in the bastion of the old fort trusting to the influences of St. 
Peter in whose name the northwest bastion was christened. 

And still more convincing to the treasure hunter is the “pointer” 
that King Philip gets from Don Pedro Menendez Marquez— 
that the “officials were not to be trusted.” And they reason thus: 
“Why could not the old uncle also have felt suspicious and likewise 
have deposited his spare ducats and have died, forgetting in 
the suddenness of heart failure to point out the secret chest?” 
It is not quite four years ago that the carts carrying the 
rubbish belonging to the old coquina house on Bridge Street 
scattered Spanish doubloons on the streets unbeknown to the 
contractor, who agreed to remove the house for the “treasure 
he should find’’. This was so completely secreted that the work- 
men failed to see the glittering gold coins in the debris. 

It has, ever since the white man got into St. Augustine, been 
hinted at, that money, and jewels were placed for security in 
walls, under hearths, and in the old fort. 

It is said that, in addition to valuable jewels, money, etc., 
records bearing on the founding of St. Augustine, and Florida 
which at first included the Atlantic coast as far north as Chesa- 
peake bay and the territory as far west as Mexico, were also 
secreted, and that DeSoto on one of his Mexican invasions brought 
back the treasures of Montezuma and had them buried within 
the bastion to keep the stuff out of the hands of “roving pirates”. 

The military authorities are very quiet on the subject—and 
this leaves the knowing citizen a sense of security for the preser- 
vation of the old fort. 


COMING OF THE PRESIDENT 


President and Mrs. Cleveland and Party Left Washington 
on Tuesday, Feb. 21. They Arrived in J acksonville, 
Florida, on Wednesday, Feb. 22, and Reached 
Saint Augustine, on Feb. 23, 1893. 


The uneasy doubt is ended, and President Cleveland is coming 
to Florida. What is, perhaps, of still more interest to the people, 
President Cleveland’s wife is coming to Florida. It has taken 
some time to crystalize the hope into the certainty but it has been 
done at last, to all appearance. In this case coming to Florida 
implies coming to St. Augustine, as it does in most cases. The 
President and his wife will not be here in time to help celebrate 
Washington’s birth day, as it was hoped they would, but they 
will be here, and the old city and those within its gates will 
have the opportunity to do them honor. : 

Only the opportunity is required. The eager impulse exists 
already, and when the opportunity occurs such a spontaneous 
demonstration of cordial good will is sure to develope as will 
make any set programme almost superfluous. But the set pro- 
gramme is not to be wanting, either. It would not be seemly 
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that it should be wanting, and the spontaneous heartiness of the 
people will be well seconded by the ceremonious welcome of the 
authorities. The full programme according to which the recep- 
tion will be conducted has not yet been decided upon, but it will 
be such as will amply and unmistakably express the good will 
and respect of our city and all within it toward the President 
and his wife. 

Mayor Greeno by the way has had experience in such events. 
He was.Mayor of St. Augustine when Gen. Grant visited the 
city; and the splendid reception accorded to the great soldier 
is still vividly remembered. To participate officially in two 
such notable events will constitute an experience which the Mayor 
may well contemplate with pride and satisfaction. 

It is not only by the city as a corporation that the distinguished 
guests are to be welcomed. Preparations on a grand scale are 
going on at Ponce de Leon Hotel, where rooms for the party 
have been engaged. Whatever the nature of the final details, 
the general fact does not even need statement that in every par- 
ticular the reception and entertainment at the hands of manager 
Seavey and his co-operators will be of the highest and best 
type of fitness. 

The visiting party will comprise President Cleveland; Mrs. 
Cleveland; Secretary W. C. Whitney and wife; Private Secretary 
Daniel Lamont and wife, and several others, including, probably, 
some members of the Senate. They will leave Washington on 
Tuesday, February 21, and will reach Jacksonville on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, the 22. 

They are expected to arrive in St. Augustine on Thursday 
morning quietly and without ostentation so far as the wishes of 
the President can control matters. Probably the reception pro- 
gramme will be made to conform to these wishes in its final details. 

The arrangements at the Ponce de Leon are made with a 
view of avoiding ostentation and securing rest and quiet for the 
President and his wife, so far as possible. The bridal suite in 
the western wing is to be placed at the disposal of President and 
Mrs. Cleveland, and the Bridal suite in the eastern wing will be 
assigned to Secretary and Mrs. Whitney. The remainder of 
the party will be given rooms in the vicinity of the President’s suite. 

When the special train bearing the party arrives from Jack- 
sonville, the distinguished guests will be met by a guard of 
honor, detailed from the Second Artillery, under command of 
Gen. Ayres, Commandant of the Post. Admiral Upshur, and 
other distinguished military and naval officers now in St. Au- 
gustine, will aid Gen. Ayres in doing honor to their Commander- 
in-Chief. The remaining portion of the Artillery soldiers will 
be posted at the entrance of the hotel for guard duty. 

The reception of the party within the gates of the Ponce de 
Leon will be quiet, but with all the demonstrations of hospitality 
that good taste may demand. At the rotunda entrance Mr. Flagler 
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will probably offer the hospitalities of the place in person, and 
the entrance will be to the strains of the best music Joyce’s 
band can produce. 

In the afternoon an informal reception will probably be held, 
which will include the guests of the Ponce de Leon, the local 
officials, and such friends and acquaintances as the party may 
have in the city. Later a public reception will probably take 
place, and a tour of sight-seeing will have to be included some- 
how. In the evening the building and the grounds will be il- 
luminated, and some of the effects in contemplation will be bril- 
liant and novel. 

Many of our citizens have it in mind to decorate their residences 
and business places suitably in honor of the event, and we hope 
the idea will be generally adopted, and liberally carried out. 


PRESIDENT’S THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION 


The Nation Called Upon to Show Its Gratitude for Divine 
Blessings Upon Thursday, Nov. 26, 1896. 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 4.—The President to-day issued the fol- 
lowing Thanksgiving proclamation: 

“The people of the United States should never be unmindful 
of the gratitude they owe the God of Nations for His watchful 
care, which has shielded them from dire disaster and pointed out 
to them the way of peace and happiness. Nor should they ever 
refuse to acknowledge with contrite hearts their proneness to 
turn away from God’s teachings and to follow with sinful pride 
after their own devices. 

“To the end that these thoughts may be quickened it is fitting 
that on a day especially appointed we should join together in 
approaching the throne of grace with praise and supplication. 

“Therefore I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
do hereby designate and set apart Thursday, the twenty-sixth 
day of the present month of November, to be kept and observed 
as a day of thanksgiving and prayer throughout our land. 

“On that day let all our people forego their usual work and 
occupation, and assembled in their accustomed places of wor- 
ship, let them with one accord render thanks to the ruler of the 
universe for our preservation as a nation and our deliverance 
from every threatened danger; for the peace that has dwelt 
within our boundaries; for our defense against disease and pesti- 
lence during the year that has passed; for the plenteous rewards 
that have followed the labors of our husbandmen, and for all the 
other blessings that have been vouchsafed to us. 

“And let us, through the mediation of Him who has taught 
us how to pray, implore the forgiveness of our sins and a con- 
tinuation of heavenly favor. shee 

“Let us not forget on this day of thanksgiving the poor and 
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needy, and by deeds of charity let our offerings of praise be 
made more acceptable in the sight of the Lord. : 

“Witness my hand and seal of the United States, which I have 
caused to be hereto affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this fourth day of November 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
six, and of the Independence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and twenty-first. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
“By the President: Richard Olney, Secretary of State.” 


RECEIVING THE PRESIDENT 
February 23, 18983. 


A joint meeting of the Board of Trade and City Council was 
held yesterday morning at the Board of Trade rooms, which was 
well attended, and the most business-like assemblage of citizens 
that has met for a long time. Capt. R. F. Armstrong of the 
Ponce de Leon, Mr. Wilson, manager of the Casa Monica; and 
Capt. Richmond, representing Col. Litchfield of the Second ar- 
tillery, U. S. A., were also present by invitation. Mr. F. B. 
Genovar was chosen chairman and Hon. W. A. MacWilliams 
secretary. By invitation Capt. Armstrong made a number of 
suggestions as to the form the proposed demonstration should 
take, impressing it upon those present that the more simple and 
brief the reception ceremonies, the better the President and his par- 
ty, especially the ladies of the party, would appreciate them. He 
also suggested the line of march which was afterward adopted, 
and that a demonstration by the children of the public schools 
in front of the Ponce de Leon on the arrival of the President 
and his party there. Capt. Armstrong also stated that the hotel 
management would invite the Ancient City Guards to act as a 
guard of honor within the hotel. | 

After some desultory debate, on motion of Mr. B. Genovar, a 
committee, to be known as the Executive Committee of the Presi- 
dential Reception, consisting of the chairman, Mr. F. B. Genovar, 
Collector of Customs; Hon. M. R. Cooper, County Judge; Hon. 
B. Genovar, Member of City Council; Hon. W. A. MacWilliams, 
ex-County Judge; Captain R. F. Armstrong, of the Ponce de 
ee 4 Colonel Litchfield, commanding the Second Artillery, 


Further interchange of views developed the fact that the Second 
Artillery band could not attend, as they had gone to Savannah to 
take part in the unveiling of the Sergeant Jasper statue. It was 
also agreed that there should be a mounted force of fifty police, 
and that the Presidential salute of twenty-one guns should be 
fired from the battlements of Fort Marion, by a: detachment 
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of the Second Artillery, (the Executive Committee to furnish 
horses for the moving of the cannon), beginning on the arrival 
of the train at the old depot, and continuing while the procession 
is forming and marching down the shell road. 

The meeting having adjourned, the Executive committee im- 
mediately assembled and held a meeting, and after organizing by 
the election of Capt. R. F. Armstrong as chairman and Hon. 
W. A. MacWilliams as secretary, proceeded to appoint the fol- 
lowing committees. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. EK. D. Sabin, chairman; Messrs. H. A. Barling, Jr., F. B. 

Genovar and B. F. Oliveros. 


COMMITTEE ON DECORATIONS. 


Hon. J. F. Llambias, chairman; Hon. W. Milford Ingraham 
and Mr. Frank H. Greatorex. 


COMMITTEE ON POLICE. 


His Honor, Mayor George S. Greeno, chairman; Hon. George 
W. Atwood, member of the Council, and Hon. W. A. MacWilliams. 


COMMITTEE ON ESCORT. 


H. Gaillard, postmaster of St. Augustine; Hon. George W. Gibbs, 
member of Council, and Mr. Ernest Oliveros. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 


The Mayor and Aldermen of the City and the President of 
the Board of Trade, Mr. John T. Dismukes. 


MARSHAL OF THE DAY. 


Mr. F. B. Genovar—Aides: Messrs. C. F. Hopkins, M. Henault, 
Geo. W. Atwood, W. A. MacWilliams and Manuel T. Masters. 


COMMITTEE ON CARRIAGES. 
Messrs. C. F. Hopkins and B. Genovar. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY. 


Captain William Moody, commanding the Ancient City Guards. 

F. A. Andreu, of the police force, was chosen sergeant-at-arms 
to the Executive Committee. 

The secretary was instructed to notify the members of the 
several committees to convene at the Board of Trade rooms at 
4 o'clock p. m. 

The secretary was also instructed to invite the several fire 
companies to join in the parade in uniform. 

Hon. J. F. Lilambias was appointed as committee to arrange 
for the attendance of the pupils of the public schools, to be dressed 
in white and supplied with flowers with which to greet the wife 
of the President. 

The Finance Committee was on motion instructed to request 
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the City Council to hold a meeting and make an appropriation 
to aid the committee in providing necessary funds. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Decorations was empowered 
to request the co-operation of the ladies. 

After considerable discussion the following was adopted as 
the line of march for the procession: 

The Presidential party to disembark from their special train 
at the old depot of the Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Halifax 
Railway. The procession to be formed on the shell road, in such 
order as may be hereafter designated by the proper officials, and 
while the Presidential salute of twenty-one guns is being fired 
by a detachment of the Second Artillery, U. S. A., from Fort 
Marion, the procession to move down the shell road and through 
the Ancient City gates, to be met on the inside by the Honorable 
Mayor and Corporation and the President of the Board of Trade, 
composing the reception committee, with a brief address of wel- 
come by the Mayor, who will present to the President the freedom 
of the city, typified by the city keys, according to ancient custom. 
This brief ceremony over the procession will proceed eastward 
on Orange street to the Fort reservation, thence southward along 
the sea-wall down the bay to the Plaza, thence westward along 
King street, to the Ponce de Leon. 

The several sub-committees met as per adjournment yesterday 
afternoon, and plunged into their duties with an ardor beautiful 
to see. Chairman Llambias, of the committee on decorations, 
requests the ladies to meet him Monday morning at 10 o’clock 
at the Public Library, to consider the matter of decorations. 


“NEW YORK HERALD” 
March 18, 1893 


LOTS OF GAYETY AT ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt, Theodore Havemeyer, and 
Leonard Jacob at the Ponce de Leon. 

Mr. E. H. Wales, Captain and Lady Cecilia Rose. With Mr. 
Theodore Havemeyer, came in his private car a party of Phila- 
delphians, including Mrs. Whelan and Miss Townsend. Phila- 
delphia is like Baltimore in one respect, it will insist upon being 
represented everywhere by at least one of its “raving beauties”. 
St. Augustine it has honored with the presence of Mrs. Dulles. 

To remark in public on any woman’s beauty verges on bad taste 
but anyone as lovely as Mrs. Dulles must pay this penalty. 

And we have Mr. James Winslow, Mr. Edward Du Virier, Mr. 
James Breslin of the Gilsey House, N. Y. and Mr. John Chamberlin 
of Washington, authority in this country on terrapin and cham- 
pagne. 
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“VOGUE” 
March 25, 1893 


There is very little of interest to anybody now going on in 
New York. Just as the weather is growing comparatively mild, 
there is a general exodus to Florida. Why should New Yorkers 
who have four months of tropical weather to endure find pleasure 
in donning summer clothes and enduring the thermometer at 
85 degrees so long in advance. 

The Ponce de Leon at St. Augustine, offers many indulgences, 
it is true, and many travel all that distance for the mere enjoy- 
ment of its gardens, porches, Alhambra-like courtyards and foun- 
tains, its cushioned divans and luxurious cuisines. As a recent 
writer has said, “it is as if some modern Haroun-al-Raschid had 
deserted his own palace and allowed it to be turned into a hotel’. 


“HOME JOURNAL” 
Boston, February 4, 1893. 


The Flagler mansion is nearing completion. In the meantime 
Mr. and Mrs. Flagler are located at the Ponce de Leon, they having 
arrived yesterday in a special car from the north. 

Mr. Flagler’s residence is as elegant as all of his buildings 
and hotels here. It is colonial in architecture, a facsimile of 
Washington’s home at Mount Vernon. The finishing of carved 
mahogany and fine woods in the interior is unusually beautiful. 
No doubt this superb house will be the scene of many charming 
entertainments in the near future. 

Signed, Alique 


“ELITE” 
By Mary Stuart Armstrong, April 1, 1893. 


Mr. Flagler’s new villa, occupied for the first time this winter, 
is stately and dignified—ambitious only in size, and a noble sim- 
plicity. It is pure colonial, and has a large central body, flanked 
by wings on either side. The broad colonial porch runs across 
the entire frontage, reaching above the second story windows; 
its roof is supported by great Corinthian columns crowned with 
their acanthus capitals. 

The house is painted pure white, with green outside blinds. 
The rooms in Mr. Flagler’s cottage, though generous in floor 
space, are but few. These apartments are of magnificent di- 
mensions. The furnishing of the house throughout is chaste and 
elegant. The hangings, divan covers, pillows, table and bed dress- 
ings were largely the work of the needle women employed by 
the Turkish Compasionate Fund. Mme. Cariclee Zacaroff, this 
society’s sole representative in America, says no limit as to price 
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accompanied the orders, and consequently the work represents 
the most beautiful in design and material put out by the society 
since its existence. How fabulously lovely this exquisite work 
by these oriental needle artists is, can hardly be realized. 


“HOME JOURNAL” 
Boston, Mass., April 8, 1893. 


It is gratifying to be able to announce that the Hotel Cordova, 
St. Augustine, Florida, will be opened to the public in November 
for season 1893-94. Rates 3.00, 3.50 and 4.00; by the week 
(each person) 21.00 and upwards. 

Every visitor has admired its architecture, and those who have 
dwelt therein since Mr. Henry M. Flagler tore out the interior 
and rebuilt and refurnished it throughout, pronounce it one of 
best. O. D. Seavey will manage the Cordova as well as the Ponce 
de Leon and the Alcazar. 


“NEW YORK HERALD” 
March 12, 1898. 


At St. Augustine weather has been perfect and there have been 
innumerable sailing parties and picnics besides the usual round 
of receptions and dances. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Bishop Mason recently arrived. With 
them in their private car came Mrs. J. F. Pierson, and J. Murray 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. John King and Miss Helen King, with 
Miss Lelia Wotherspoon as their guest. 

The cottagers have been unusually active. Mrs. Warden, wife 
of the Philadelphia millionaire, has given a large reception, Mrs. 
Talbot, and Mrs. Conrad, several dinners, Mrs. Franklin W. Smith, 
at Villa Zorada, besides her regular reception day, has given a 
large ladies’ lunch and an evening- musicale, and Mrs. C. F. 
Winthrop, of New York, a large card party in her suite at the 
Ponce de Leon. 

The largest outdoor affair of the year thus far was a picnic 
given by Stewart M. Brice, son of Senator Brice. All the promi- 
nent cottagers and visitors, filling several yachts, chartered for 
the occasion, took the party over to the north beach where a 
repast worthy of old Ponce himself was served by a corps of 
waiters from the Ponce de Leon. 

Mr. Ralph Ellis who has been entertaining a lot on his yacht 
“Troquois”’, has sailed for New York and will go to England with 
Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll and Messrs. Woodie Kane and Lewis 
Rutherford on his new boat to assist him in the English cup races. 
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“TIMES-UNION” 
April 18, 1893, St. Augustine. 


Mr. H. M. Flagler has ordered his steam launch “Adelante” out 
of commission, and that it be put in condition for service on Lake 
Worth. Capt. Hansen, a Norway sailor, will attend the refitting 
of the boat and will continue commander. 


“THE ST. AUGUSTINE NEWS” 
Sunday, April 9, 1893. 


New Colonial hotel to be built at Palm Beach, Lake Worth, this 
summer by Mr. Flagler, will be managed next season by Mr. 
C. B. Knott, under the supervision of Mr. O. D. Seavey. 

One can scarcely realize the responsibilities of Mr. Flagler’s 
chief, and many wonder how Mr. Seavey manages to accomplish 
such an Herculean task. His duties next season will be almost 
threefold. 

The Hotel Cordova, under the three-dollar-a-day schedule, will 
be full from early to late. 

He will also have the Ponce de Leon, Alcazar and Casino to 
manage as well as direct Mr. Knott at Lake Worth. 

Fortunately, Mr. Seavey has surrounded himself with a most 
excellent and efficient staff. 

Romer Gillis, a man of much ability, is a power in the Ponce 
de Leon. Mr. Merril is a good man in the right place in the 
Alcazar, and being a man of system, everything moves smoothly 
and pleasantly. 

Mr. Knott has been with Mr. Seavey, winter and summer, for 
many years and thoroughly understands hotel management in 
all its departments. 


“THE ST. AUGUSTINE NEWS” 
Sunday, April 9, 1893. 


A gentleman in a position to know told the Lounger the other 
day that a beautiful theatre was on the schedule for St. Augustine. 
Mr. Flagler will build it. 

This causes me to remark that the natives of St. Augustine 
should soon withdraw their opposition to Mr. Flagler’s progres- 
sive ideas and intentions. It is very likely that Mr. Flagler 
would expend much more money in St. Augustine if he received 
any kind of encouragement from the local people, but it is not 
likely that he will take much heart in work here when he knows 
his efforts toward improving the town are unappreciated. 

Yet there is no open opposition, for instances have been recorded 
where testimonials have been presented him by persons who have 
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straight way opposed him whenever opportunity presented itself. 
There must be a general pulling together in St. Augustine. Its 
future is too bright to permit of clashing of individuals. 


The Lounger. 


“NEW YORK HERALD” 
March 7, 1898. 


St. Augustine—Scientific Methods Have Been Adopted 
to Prevent the Reappearance of Typhoid Fever. 


The season is not yet under full headway, so no one need be 
deterred from coming by a fear that it may be too late. 

Few New Yorkers are here at present but a contingent is ex- 
pected after Lent. It takes some little time after Lent for them 
to recover sufficient energy. 

Mr. Ralph Ellis is on the bay in his yacht, “TIroquois’’. 

Mr. Pierre Lorillard has just lost his steam yacht by fire. 

Mr. Edward Wright is seen occasionally. 

St. Louis is well represented, and Chicago has a few delegates 
here. 

It is barely possible that the sad experiences of some New 
York people with typhoid fever last winter may keep them away, 
but everyone here now, even the most disinterested, claims that 
the place is absolutely healthy, and every scientific method has 
been adopted to prevent any reappearance of the dread disease. 

St. Augustine, everyone knows, is an old Spanish city. Not 
that it reminds you of any you ever saw in Spain. It is not 
commercial like Barcelona and Malaga, nor romantic and pic- 
turesque like Seville, nor historical and grand like old Grenada. 

The streets are paved with cross sections of trees imbedded 
in the earth. The effect is as if you walked on sawed-off tops 
of a crowded pine forest. 

One of the peculiarities of the place is that the water is sul- 
phurous to an unpardonable degree. This does not apply to 
drinking water. 

The Ponce de Leon is all anyone ever said it was, undoubtedly 
the most beautiful hotel in the world, and when in the dim, distant 
future it becomes a ruin, seen in the moonlight, the Alhambra 
itself can afford to be mildly jealous. 


“THE TATLER” 
St. Augustine, March 25, 1898. 


A PRIVATE DANCE AT THE PONCE DE LEON 


Mrs. Henry M. Flagler gave a very pretty informal dance to 
a number of her intimate friends on Saturday night in the west 
wing of the dining room of the Ponce de Leon, sending out her 
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invitations the day of the dance, making it entirely informal, but 
not too late for the ladies to don their prettiest gowns and their 
most treasured jewels to honor the occasion and their hostess. 

The hostess and many of her guests wore pearls of such unusual 
size and beauty that the function might, with propriety, be called 
the pearl dance. Mrs. Flagler’s pearls are a number of rows 
perfectly matched and of beautiful coloring, and were in perfect 
harmony with her gown, a blue heavy royale silk with a rich 
lustre, the low corsage profusely trimmed with exquisite pointe 
lace, the same material falling over the high-puffed sleeves, the 
skirt with a demi-train, with a fall of the same lace finishing it. 
Her coiffure was high, with diamond ornaments. 

Mrs. John D. Jones, one of the matrons adding dignity to the 
occasion, wore a very handsome gown of black lace over old rose 
silk, with low corsage, and demi-trains, a pearl necklace, and 
diamond ornaments in her hair. 

Mrs. Deborah Shedd wore a gown of black brocade, with black 
lace and handsome diamond ornaments. The young people would 
not consider their evenings perfect without their matron’s coun- 
tenance. 

Mrs. Clarke of Sarasota wore an evening gown of black pointe 
de esprit over black silk, and handsome ornaments, Mr. Clarke 
and his son accompanying her. 

Mrs. Clarke, Mrs. Jones, and Mrs. Shedd were the only ladies 
in attendance not dancing. 

Mrs. Ashley, who is spending the winter with Mr. and Mrs. 
Flagler, wore a beautiful gown of canary crepe de chine, with 
low corsage and pearl ornaments. 

Mrs. Richmond Talbot, who, despite her grown son, has been 
one of the belles of the season, wore a beautiful gown of canary 
and white brocade, with low corsage en traine. Her ornaments 
were pearls of rare value. 

Lady Cecilia Rose wore a gown of figured foulard, with V 
corsage. Her ornaments were a single row of pearls of unusually 
large size and color. 

Mrs. Montgomery Wilcox, who with her husband are guests of 
Major Mallery, wore a beautiful gown of white bengaline with 
blue about the corsage and sleeves. 

Mrs. L. Harrison Dulles wore an empire gown of lemon colored 
crepe, decollette, with a lace bertha and blue satin ribbons—a 
beautiful gown peculiarly adapted to her girlish beauty. 

Mrs. Maclennan’s gown was of pale blue royale silk with delicate 
pink flowers brocaded over it decollette, and entraine. Her or- 
naments were pearls. s 

Mrs. John Denny wore a gown of delicate green crepe de chine, 
with velvet of a darker shade, a white lace bertha, and pink 
hyacinths. 
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Miss Mills, Mrs. Henry Cutling’s sister, wore a gown of French 
grey crepe de chine, with silver passementerie. 

Miss Bushnell, who is spending the season with the family of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Warden, wore a beautiful gown of blue faille 
decollette, entraine. 

Miss Warden wore an exquisite gown of rose bengaline, high 
corsage. 

Miss Edith Warden was radiant in a gown of canary crepe, 
with a square corsage. 

Miss Clark of Cleveland wore a pretty gown of pink silk, decol- 
lette and entraine. 

Miss Frazer, greatly admired during her stay here, wore a 
gown of black net over silk V corsage, extremely becoming. 

Miss Poole wore a gown of striped pink and blue pore de soire. 

Mrs. King wore a black gown. Miss King, a beautiful young 
girl, wore a quaint gown of pink faille. 

Among the favored gentlemen bidden were Mr. George Floyd 
Vingut, Major Mallery, Captain Rose, Lieut. T. M. DeFrees, 
Mr. Milnes, Mr. Beckwith, Mr. Montgomery Wilcox, Mr. L. Har- 
rison Dulles, Mr. C. W. Harkness, Mr. W. L. Harkness, Mr. S. C. 
Hopkins, Mr. James C. Smith, Mr. Pelton, Lieut. Willoughby, Mr. 
Peacock, Mr. Robert Kelly, Mr. Thomas Kelly, Mr. Will Wright, 
Mr. J. H. Smith, Mr. Philip Ammidown. 

Supper was served at 11:00 P. M. closing a charming party. 
Professor Brook’s famous orchestra furnished unusually good 
music, even for it, that was highly appreciated. 


“HOME JOURNAL” 
Boston, April 1, 1898. 


The fifth annual charity ball recently given at the Ponce de 
Leon, St. Augustine, Florida, was a scene rarely equaled in 
magnificence. The house and grounds were beautiful beyond 
description. Beautiful plants, lights, and music made it an en- 
chanted bower. 

Among the lovely women who graced the occasion were Mrs. 
A. A. Conner wearing a magnificent gown of white faille with 
embossed velvet in Grecian pattern, high corsage, exquisite lace, 
diamonds, and roses. 

Mrs. George Miner, in mauve crepe de chine heavily em- 
broidered, point lace fichu. 

Mrs. O. D. Seavey wore an exquisite gown of rare Spanish 
lace over white satin, the skirt finished with broad satin ribbon. 
She wore diamonds. 

Mrs. George Denny, present with her husband, wore a becoming 
gown of crepe de chine, the low corsage adorned with handsome lace. 
(List continued. Also given in following article.) 
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“THE SAINT AUGUSTINE NEWS” 
March 26, 1898. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL CHARITY BALL FOR ALICIA HOSPITAL. 
A BRILLIANT SCENE IN THE PONCE DE LEON. 


The minutes passed rapidly between the closing of the dining 
room doors after dinner, and the opening of them, transformed 
from a dining-hall to a grand ball-room. At 10:00 o’clock the 
dining-room doors rolled back, and within fifteen minutes over 
five hundred people entered and took seats. 

Twenty minutes past 10:00 Prof. Brook’s orchestra opened the 
ball with the sweet strains of Tobani’s waltz, ‘‘Dreams of Pleasure.” 

The first on the floor were Mr. Philip Ammidown and Mrs. 
Flagler. Quickly others followed, and the floor was comfortably 
filled with dancers. The gowns were all new and quite stunning. 

Mrs. Flagler’s gown, always artistic, was one of the handsomest 
and most bewitching creations she has worn. 

Miss Torrence, daughter of General Torrence of Chicago, was 
one of the most striking among the dancers. 

The Misses Warden, Mrs. Denny, Mrs. Maclennan, Mrs. Dulles, 
Mrs. Talbot, Mrs. Willoughby, Mrs. Donnell, Mrs. Fremont-Smith, 
Miss Bushnell, and many others of the smart set were the leading 
ladies at the ball, and gave lustre and life to the occasion. Dis- 
tinguished people were the rule rather than the exception. 

Among the most prominent were Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Plant 
who were with Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Flagler, General Torrence 
of Chicago, and his daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Martin J. Heade, Mr. 
Hamilton Disston, Major Mallery, Colonel and Mrs. J. J. Upham, 
U. S. A., Commodore Douglas, Judge and Mrs. Charles Swayne, 
Colonel Osborne, Mr. George F. Miles, Dr. Andrew Anderson, 
Mr. H. P. Ammidown, Mr. and Mrs. John W. Denny, Mrs. J. D. 
Maclennan, L. Harrison Dulles and wife, Mrs. Warden and the 
Misses Warden, Miss Bushnell, Mrs. Donnell, F. 8. Beckwith, and 
others. 

Miss Edith Warden, white mouselin de sole over white silk 
waists corsage and puffed sleeves of sapphire blue velvet. 

Mrs. J. H. Maclennan, heliotrope and white striped satin with 
bodice and puffed sleeves of heliotrope velvet, diamonds and pearls. 

Mrs. John W. Denning, green satin striped gauze over green satin. 

Mrs. Donnell, pink bengaline, jewels. 

Miss Genevieve Wisswell, pretty dancing dress of white silk 
muslin over silk. 

Miss Maude Wisswell, pale yellow satin with trimmings of black 
velvet. 

Mrs. Flagler wore an exquisite Worth gown of pearl satin, 
the under skirt and bolero jacket of pale green velvet, richly 
embroidered in jewels, corsage bouquet of lillies of the valley, 
diamonds and pearls. Among the ladies whose gowns were es- 
pecially worthy of note were: 
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Miss Torrence, of Chicago, white satin train and sleeve puffs 
of silk muslin, diamonds; Mrs. C. L. Potter, of Buffalo, figured 
silk and brown velvet; Miss Matilda Welsh, pale blue cashmere; 
Miss Lillian Batterson, yellow figured silk, green puffed sleeves 
and front; Miss Julia Baggett, heliotrope bengaline silk; 

Miss Lillian Swayne, salmon pink silk; Miss Ethel Warden, 
white tulle over white satin, empire sleeves and girdle of blue 
velvet; Mrs. J. Harrison Dulles, Philadelphia, white gauze with 
gold threads over white satin; Mrs. Willis, black satin, trimmed 
with white ribbon; Miss Mabel Ballard, white corded silk; Mrs. 
Miller, white crepon; Mrs. Richmond Talbot, yellow silk, trimmed 
with crepe de chine; Miss Mayo, white silk, purple velvet sleeves 
and trimmings, diamonds; Miss Nina Smith, pale blue corded silk; 
Miss Seixus, pink crepon with black velvet trimmings; Mrs. 
Col. J. J. Upham, brown velvet with petticoat of yellow crepe, 
diamonds; Miss Wainwright, of New York, an elegant Worth 
gown of white satin and turquoise blue velvet trimmings, diamonds; 
Mrs. Hartridge, cream crepe de chine and ribbons; Mrs. Rosen- 
bladt, black silk and passementerie, orange blossoms; Mrs. Arnold 
Wainwright, New York, an exquisite Worth gown of lavender, 
diamonds; Miss Smyth, light figured silk, diamonds; Mrs. H. A. 
Searle, a Felix gown of pea green velvet, diamonds; Mrs. M. 
Emanuel, figured silk; Miss Douglas, figured silk and lavender 
ribbons; Mrs. Chas. Swayne, black silk with jeweled trimmings; 
Lady Cecelia Rose, London, Eng., black satin and velvet, with 
white lace trimmings; Mrs. John Pendleton, yellow satin with 
brown velvet trimmings; Mrs. H. B. Plant, rose silk and black 
lace, jewels; Mrs. J. J. Upham, brown velvet and jewels; Mrs. 
Fred W. Kettle, white silk and crepe de chine; Mrs. Hugh L. 
Willoughby, light gray silk, trimmed with pink velvet. Mrs. 
Willoughby wore magnificent diamonds; Mrs. Lowry, Palatka, 
brown flowered silk; Mrs. J. A. Henderson, brown silk and black 
lace; Mrs. Radcliff, of Ocala, green changeable silk, pink trim- 
mings; Mrs. Carroll, lemon colored brocade silk. 


Others present were Mrs. John Oliver, O. Q. Mackey and wife, 
John Gault and wife, Mrs. John D. Jones of New York, Miss 
Mary Goodwin of Watersville, N. Y., Mrs. H. L. Chapman, Miss 
Chapman of Columbus, O., J. P. Roberts and wife of Chicago, 
Miss Kirkpatrick, Miss Mary D. Kirkpatrick of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
D. Lichtenstein of New York, Miss Mary Roberts of Boston, J oseph 
R. Megrue and wife of Cincinnati, W. L. Harkness, C. R. Cum- 
mings of Chicago, George L. Bradbury of Indianapolis, R. Kauff- 
man and wife, Victor Kauffman, Miss Kauffman, Misses Ella and 
Genevieve Stickney, Horace Lee, Stewart M. Brice, Miss Brice, 
John Van Ness Phillips and wife of Washington, Mrs. John D. 
Willetts of Chicago, Herbert G. Dennison, E. R. Bradley, F. Vaughn, 
Miss Annie Safford of Asbury, N. J., Miss Kirkham, Mrs. J. H. 
Wright, Mrs. A. W. Corliss, A. A. Wright, J. H. Parke and wife 
of Lynn, Mass., Mrs. H. W. Bachelor of Boston, Mass., Miss H. 
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P. Harrell of New Brighton, Mass., L. Dryfoos, J. B. Drake of 
Hazelton, Pennsylvania, Mrs. Woods, Mrs. Ashley, Miss Kate 
Davis of Philadelphia, J. C. Barnes and wife of New York, Mrs. 
George Plumb, Miss Bessie Dean, Gen. M. D. Hardin, Miss Me- 
Laughlin, Mrs. Hardin of Chicago, Allan McDermot of Jersey 
City, Capt. and Mrs. J. J. Vandergrift, Miss S. H. Vandergrift, 
T. S. Harter of Pittsburgh, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Aspinwall, Miss 
Florence Aspinwall of Chicago, Mrs. Frank W. Hawthorne of 
J acksonville, Miss Annie Dawson of Uniontown, Pa., Mr. Peosblat 
of Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. Langstroth, Miss Langstroth, Penn- 
sylvania, W. A. French and wife of Boston, Aaron Adams and 
wife of New York, E. W. Drake, Mr. and Mrs. Dennison of 
Boston, Miss Churchill, Mrs. R. D. Allen, Allen Ainslie, Mrs. 
Peter Donoghue of California, J. M. Levy, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Baird of Philadelphia, George Bird, Mrs. Bird, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Ho. Pelton, Robert J. Kelly, Miss Kellogg, Dr. C. H. Vilas of 
Chicago, Mrs. J. H. Glover, Mrs. J. M. Nichols of Detroit, Misses 
Scaife of Pittsburgh, Misses Kellner of Newark, N. J.; Judge Thos. 
F. Grady, Mrs. Castner Brown of New York, Gen. Baby, D. M. 
Ferry and wife, Miss Edith Ferry, Miss C. A. Mason of Detroit, 
A. R. Mitchell and wife of Newton, Mass.; Mrs. Hicks and Miss 
Hicks of Rochester, Gen. and Mrs. Hardin, Dr. and Mrs. A. Alba, 
George W. Seavey, Lieut. Miller, Lieut. DeFrees, Mrs. D. Shedd, 
Mrs. O. D. Seavey, Felix F. de Crano and wife, Nelson D. Bat- 
terson and wife of Buffalo, Mrs. Mitchell, Miss King, P. H. Reid 
and wife, Dr. Lowry, Capt. Rose, Wm. M. Wright, Mr. Kelly, Dr. 
A. Lee Foster, Fred W. Kettle, Albert Mickler, Robert P. Kettle, 
J. 8. Pritchard and Fred W. Robertson. 

Illuminations in the beautiful court, and a surprise in pyro- 
technic display was planned by Mr. Seavey. 

Beautiful women, lovely gowns, and magnificent jewels added 
to the impressive grandeur of the Ponce de Leon on this night. 


“TIMES-UNION” 
Jacksonville, Florida, April 8, 1893. 


A fashionable wedding at Trinity Church in St. Augustine. 
Only a select few present. 


Marriage of a beautiful young widow and a well-known New 
none Club man will cause a flutter among the “400” this morning, 

pril 7. 

A very quiet but elegant wedding stirred the highest social 
circles of this city at high noon when Mrs. J ulia Marshall Talbot 
and Mr. Frederic de Peyster Foster of New York City were 
married at Trinity Church. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Weed, a relative of the bride, assisted by Rev. 
John B. Linn, performed the ceremony. Only about twenty of 
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the intimate friends of the bride were bidden, and they gathered 
about the beautifully decorated altar. 

Mrs. Talbot has been coming to St. Augustine for a number 
of seasons, this winter taking the Carr cottage on the Bay. 

Mrs. Talbot entered on the arm of her son, Mr. Richmond 
Talbot, Mr. Foster at her right. 

The bride’s gown was extremely elegant and simple—a white 
mull profusely trimmed with valenciennes over pale blue silk with 
handsome ribbons depending from the waist, an exquisite bonnet 
of white with a bit of blue finished the costume. She carried 
long-stemmed Devonensis and Cloth-of-gold roses. 

Mr. Foster is a millionaire lawyer of New York City, a member 
of the Knickerbocker, Manhattan, and University Clubs. 

Those present were: 

Henry M. Flagler of New York City 

Mrs. John D. Maclennan of Toronto, Canada 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Jones 

Miss Marie a’Becket 

Mr. W. M. Wright of New York City 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander B. Cox and Mr. Daniel Cox of Philadel- 
phia. 

Captain and Lady Cecelia Rose of England 

Mr. W. L. Harkness of Cleveland, Ohio 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Denney of Milton, Mass. 

Mrs. Edwin G. Weed of St. Augustine 

Major John C. Mallery, U. S. Engineers 

Mrs. Montgomery Wilcox of Philadelphia 

Mrs. Henry M. Cutling of New York City and her sister 

Miss Cecelia Mills of Newark, New Jersey 

Dr. and Mrs. F. Fremont-Smith of St. Augustine and Bar Har- 
bor, Me. 

Dr. A. Anderson 

Lieut. T. M. Defreese, Fifth U. S. Infantry 

Dr. Kean, Assis. Surgeon, U. S. Army 

G. M. Palmer 

Mrs. Frank Winthrop of New York City 


“NEWS HERALD” 
St. Augustine. 


ART AT THE PONCE DE LEON. 


The public reception by the artists of the Ponce de Leon studios 
last evening was the most brilliant held by them. 

Mr. Martin J. Heade, George M. Seavey, A. H. Shapleigh, 
Staples Down, Miss Laura L. Woodward, and Robert 8. German. 
Mr. Otto Bacher, whose black-and-white work is distinguished. 
Several of his works hang in the Ponce de Leon, two of these 
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are large etchings of Old Saint Augustine. Mr. Bacher worked, 
and studied with Whistler in his studio in Venice, for many months, 
and later wrote of the work and life of Whistler. Due to certain 
letters of a personal nature, included with Whistler’s permission, 
the book found no publisher. 

When Mr. Flagler built the Hotel Ponce de Leon, among other 
sensible things he did about that time, in connection with the 
appointments of this public palace, he built another building, 
not quite so big, it is true, as the Ponce de Leon, but big enough 
to comfortably ensconce a score or more of artists in ateliers 
of a kind to delight the eyes of a Meissonier or a Fortuny. 

Six or seven of these studios are already occupied, a visit to 
which a representative of the News-Herald describes: 

No. 1 is occupied by Mr. Seavey, a brother of the manager of 
the hotel, and a gentleman who has won an enviable reputation 
as a flower painter. He has an atelier in the Studio Building, 
in Boston, and on leaving that city for St. Augustine he was 
forced to refuse many orders for work. 

A few raps of the quaint and brightly polished brass knocker 
brings Mr. Seavey to the door, and his visitors are always given 
a cordial welcome. He is a man of pleasing manners, and the 
fierceness of his huge mustache is neutralized by the genial good 
humor which lights up his face. His specialty is flower painting, 
and in that branch of art he stands foremost. His genius has 
long been appreciated by Mr. Flagler, who is the possessor of 
no less than seven of his pictures, three of which occupy positions 
of honor in the parlors of the Ponce de Leon, while the others 
adorn the walls of Mr. Flagler’s private residence in New York. 

The studio itself is a gem of art, and it would take an artist 
to properly describe it. The floor is covered with rich and costly 
Turkish rugs, and curiously carved chairs handsomely inlaid, and 
of antique design, are placed about the room. A richly carved 
cabinet of English oak stands against the wall on one side of the 
room, over which is hung a magnificent flower piece of peonies, 
which has already been purchased by a gentleman of wealth. 
A similar picture rests on an easel near by. Near the handsome 
tile fire place, in which a small fire is kindled, stands an old Dutch 
shovel rack of brass, which came from Amsterdam and is sup- 
posed to be over two hundred years old. Like the knocker on 
the door, it is as brightly polished as if an old Dutch housewife 
was still in charge of it. , 

Among his loveliest productions are his chrysanthemum pieces, 
which are perfect gems of art. Other bits of work from his 
brush are displayed throughout the room, and the whole studio 
is a picture in itself, which has been most tastefully arranged 
by Mr. Seavey himself. The light which shines from the sky- 
light above is softened and subdued, giving the room an appear- 
ance of perpetual twilight. An exquisite flower piece of pansies 
from Mr. Seavey’s brush adorned the chamber of Mrs. Cleveland 
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during her stay here. Mr. Seavey is at present taking life easy, 
but will soon settle down to work, as his orders are every day 
increasing. 

Studio number 2 is occupied by Mr. Frank Shapleigh, a Boston 
artist. The lovers of St. Augustine’s antiquity can see hung about 
the walls the reproduction on canvas of almost every interesting 
feature of the Ancient City. Mr. Shapleigh has made St. Au- 
gustine his headquarters for several winters and while here has 
devoted himself exclusively to the scenes in and about town. 

He is a portly and pleasant-mannered gentleman, and, in com- 
mon with the rest of the occupants of the studios, has much of 
his time taken up in entertaining visitors. In company with 
Mr. Seavey, he occupies a room in the Studio Building in Boston 
and spends his summers in the White Mountains, having a snug 
studio at the Crawford House. Very few, if any, of his paintings 
of other than St. Augustine scenery are in his collection here. 

For the past two or three years the form of W. Staples Drown 
has often been seen seated perchance on some mossy bank with 
easel before him and brush in hand, sketching some familiar 
object of interest or beauty about the Ancient City. Mr. Drown 
is a son of Rev. E. L. Drown, rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
and has taken up art as a profession. He is also teaching others. 
He has a very large class of young people, and his time is well 
taken up. His paintings are mostly local scenes, in water colors, 
and several of them have already been on exhibition. Mr. Drown 
is a quiet, modest young man; his work is careful and painstaking, 
and has attracted much attention already. 

Mr. Robert 8. German is the presiding genius of Studio No. 4. 
Mr. German is a native of the south of Germany, and is a tall, 
pale young man with an expressive countenance when anything 
occurs to excite his interest. He received his education in art 
at the famous schools of Stuttgart and Dusseldorf. He also spent 
a year in London, and while there obtained the patronage of the 
royal family, many of whom have sat to him for their portraits. 

Mr. German confines himself almost exclusively to portraits. 
He makes a specialty of miniature portraits done on ivory, and 
has many calls for his work from patrons in Boston. A hand- 
some crayon portrait of the late Walter Lyon and a most excellent 
likeness of Dr. F. F. Smith are on exhibition in his studio. He 
has made many pen and ink drawings which are much admired. 
While in London Mr. German made crayon portraits of Admiral 
Seymour, Lord Charles Beresford, General Wolseley, and all the 
distinguished participants in the war with Egypt. 

When one enters the studio of Miss Marion Foster he is at 
once struck with the cheeriness of the room. There is nothing 
dismal about Miss Foster’s pictures. Her ideals are full of 
sunshine, and the women she paints are such as any man could 
fall in love with. The brightness of the room is increased by 
the presence of the petite artist herself, as with a smile of rec- 
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ognition she wheels lightly across the room to give her visitors . 
a cordial welcome. Although an invalid, and unable to enjoy 
the blessings of perfect health, she never seems to lose heart, 
and it seems to be her mission to instill brightness and hope into 
the hearts of others. 

Felix F. de Crano, also occupied a studio. He was a well-known 
artist of his day. 

Miss Foster was born in Minerva, Ohio, and at an early age 
began to show evidences of artistic skill, which developed into 
a remarkable talent which has made her name famous. She is 
the pet of professional artists among whom are the warmest- 
hearted people in the world, and she numbers among her friends 
and patrons the most distinguished men and women of this country. 
She is the most intimate friend of Mme. Patti, and the warmest 
affection exists between the two. Miss Foster has spent many 
happy hours at Craig y Nor, Mme. Patti’s castle in Wales, and 
has met there many people of rank and fame of the old world. 
Patti considers her a mascotte, and any one who is lucky enough 
to secure a coin from Miss Foster as a keepsake is considered 
fortunate indeed. In fact much of her small change is disposed 
of in this manner. 

- Studio No. 7 is occupied by Mr. M. J. Heade, and it is well 
worth visiting. 

Mr. Heade’s paintings have occupied positions of honor in many 
of the art exhibitions of the country. Some time before the 
completion of the Hotel Ponce de Leon Mr. Flagler found in 
this artist’s collection several paintings which he particularly 
admired; two of these he purchased, paying $2,000 each for them. 
They now hang in the upper rotunda of the hotel. | 

His studio is very artistically arranged with some of the best 
specimens of his work. Among them is a beautiful landscape 
scene on the San Sebastian marshes, with a view of the city of 
St. Augustine, and the towers of the San Sebastian in the dis- 
tance. Another, and one of the best in his studio is a river scene 
taken on the upper St. Johns near Enterprise. 

He has been a resident of St. Augustine for about four years, 
and has a beautiful home on the shell road, which he purchased 
of General Dent. 

Among other prominent artists represented in this collection 
are Marie a Becket, J. W. Champney, Carle J. Blenner and the 
Morans. 

Marie 4& Becket is a veritable “character,” as near a typical 
genius as any I know. She has no life, no care, no plans outside 
her art. All has been sacrificed for this, and “would be were it 
to do over again.” She is not erratic or peculiar, simply strong, 
deep and true, bound up in the soul of art in its highest, best sense. 

Readers of the PRESS may remember at the time of the great 
walking match craze the name of Bertha von Hillern, the young 
woman who captured the cream of the fame by entering the 
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arena and so bravely facing its trials and hardships. Few knew 
at the time that the courage and bravery were due to her love 
for art, and that the money so dearly won all went in the ad- 
vancement of her dearest desire. Like a mother who had gained 
food for a starving child she flew to the side of her pictures at 
the close of her unique and successful venture. 

Marie a Becket and she have always been dear friends and 
companions, sharing each other’s joys and sorrows and worship- 
ping each other’s work. 

Where do you think these two strange, gifted creatures have 
spent some 10 years of their precious lives? 

Down in the “wilderness” of Virginia, where they had built 
a small hut, in the midst of the solitude of the art-inspiring 
region. Here they carried their small belongings, turning their 
backs upon the great busy world, and settled down to commune 
with nature and paint her likeness undisturbed. 

Here they painted wonderful pictures, both of them. When 
the stock accumulated beyond their space, with their own hands 
they prepared, boxed and shipped the pictures to northern cities, 
coming up themselves to oversee the exhibition sale, framing, etc., 
returning at the close to their little ant-hill workshop. 

“It was like whales coming to the surface of the water to 
breathe,” laughed Miss 4 Becket in her characteristic fashion. 

In this way they made a reputation that it would have taken 
much longer to secure by conventional methods, and more or less 
bank account. 

Finally the small a Becket decided to remain “above the surface.” 
So the two loyal friends, with many tears and heart wrenchings, 
separated, one going back to her trees and her solitude, where 
she now is, I believe, the other coming on to New York for head- 
quarters. 

Her studio is in the Sherwood, which is a small town of artists. 
The high, light, spacious room is lined with wonderful pictures, 
which are stamped with almost masculine strength and force— 
great, strong, stormy things, with color and life to them, born 
of the soul conflict of their maker. 

The “Storm at Sea,” her masterpiece, was made in a fit of 
genuine inspiration, on the shore, out doors, exposed to all the 
fury of the elements she was “called” to portray. The picture 
shows the genius of the artist at white heat. 

She says she can well understand how Megssonier starved with 
his “Angelus” in his attic and would not part with it. She would 
not dispose of this at any price. She says the feeling is that this 
special work of the soul could not be duplicated. It is kept till 
better is done—which rarely happens. 

She is a little woman with a face that shows the sentiment 
of “triumph through trial,” the result of hard work, hard think- 
ing, hard blows from fate and a perfect understanding (now) 
of the way to meet and bear them. 
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She is perfectly unconventional in dress and manners, both 
of which are governed by taste, not fashion. Her hair is worn 
loosely coiled and unornamented. Her eyes are a blue-gray mix- 
ture of humor and pathos, and her mouth has a droll little pucker 
when telling a good story. She trots about her big rug-covered 
studio in a plain black skirt that is short and trim, and a little 
jacket into whose side pockets the small hands find their way 
when free from brush and palet. 

She talks in a deep, earnest, controlled way on all the best 

topics in a low, genuine voice, full of feeling and frequently of 
sadness. 
She has a very handsome and devoted brother to whom she 
is strongly attached, and who is a valuable contributor to litera- 
ture. They are descendants of the martyr 4 Becket stock, which 
perhaps accounts for the strong soul qualities of which they are 
possessed. 


Mr. Henry M. Flagler, the Standard Oil magnate, has not 
confined his enterprise or his dollars to the building of the Ponce 
de Leon alone. Across the way two other hotels, the Cordova, 
and the Alcazar, also Moorish in design and scarcely less mag- 
nificent, have been erected by him. And, as if there were no 
bottom to his capacious purse, he has constructed a Moorish 
Temple and presented it to the Presbyterians, a memorial to 
his daughter, Jennie, Mrs. Benedict, deceased, March 25, 1889. 
And not to be partial in his generosity, he has built and presented 
to the Methodists, Grace M. E. Church. To complete these gifts, 
he erected beautiful parsonages for the ministers of these churches. 

More than that, he has at his own expense, paved the adjoining 
streets, erected a town hall and a jail, and even owns the plaza 
where the post office stands. So he seems to control the sword 
of justice, and the fountains of mercy; the public highways and 
waterways; the earth and sky, and all that in them is in and 
about St. Augustine; and all for the public benefit; not for private 
gain. I should not think that all of his investments paid him 
a fraction above one percent. 

When will such another arise? C. W.D 


“THE FLORIDA TIMES-UNION” 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


THE CHARITY CONCERT AT GENOVAR’S OPERA HOUSE 
IN Alp oF ALICIA HOSPITAL. 


Mr. O. D. Seavey with his usual generosity has offered the 
services of Professor Brook’s entire orchestra and military band 
for the evening; also for this special night at the request of 
Mr. Seavey, Professor Brooks has arranged the opening march 
“Alicia”, dedicated to Mrs. Henry M. Flagler. 


Or 


“TIMES-UNION” 
April 18, 1898. 


World’s Fair Commissioner Arthur C. Jackson called today, 
April 17, at the bureau. As usual it is chock full of new in the 
interests of Florida’s exhibit at the fair. 

This time, 2 carloads of the choicest semi-tropical plants and 
flowers from Mr. Henry M. Flagler’s collections. 

While folks are growling about the “Flaglers, Duvals, Plants, 
and Disstons running the state” let them weigh in their minds the 
aid they are giving themselves and families by thinking of “these 
monopolists.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Ingraham are moving from the Stickney 
house into the cottage recently vacated by Mrs. Henry M. Cutting, 
opposite Grace Church. 

Mr. J. Chase of Sanford, Florida, is a guest of the family. 

Mrs. Annie Rawson, who has been making her home with the: 
Ingrahams, will so continue until she has decided upon the pur- 
chase of a home property here. 

Mrs. Dr. H. H. Newton and her pretty little granddaughter, 
Sally Kilbourne, are at the Magnolia for the rest of their visit here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ingraham will move from the Stickney cottage, 
which has been leased by Mr. George Howatt for his family, as 
soon as the cottage Mr. Henry M. Flagler will build for their 
use is ready, which would be this summer, did not Mr. Flagler 
feel that his builders, MacGuire and MacDonald, have all they 
can possibly attend to at present. 

All should bear in mind that the grand concert to take place 
in the Ponce de Leon tomorrow, Tuesday night, is, like all previous 
concerts, free. No tax other than that placed upon those who 
cannot help talking during the music and should refrain es- 
pecially during the low, soft notes. 


“ATLANTA CONSTITUTION” 
January 11, 1894. 


When the cannon boomed at 3.00 this afternoon and the great 
gate was slowly raised with an accompaniment of national music 
from the band on the east loggia of the famous Ponce de Leon 
Hotel for its 7th season, Manager Seavey, for the seventh time, 
stood in the rotunda and saw many of his old-time guests repeat 
the performance of registering on opening day. Everything was 
elegant and awe-inspiring. 
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EPILOGUE 


These halls have known gayety and revelry, 
Chivalry and honor to summons bowed, 
Sorrow dropped a tear, 

The years have gone. 


And solemnly an echo wanes 
Where buoyant step once marble trod, 
The years have fled. 


We see them aged now, alone, 

Memory, like fading day, silently enveiling them, 
A bride, a groom of those gone years, 

Lingering a moment still, 

To feel once more in aching pain, 

The radiant ecstasies of youth. 


While at the Portal, ever new day breaks, 
And other throngs in youthful pulse, 
Move forward in Life’s hastening years, 
With echo far in distance still, 

While Time in sober, measured mood, 
Marks, one by one, the hours tolled. 


LOUISE DECATUR CASTLEDEN. 
Fioaxcet ey Crtleder 


ps Mitr) 30,1959, 


“HOTEL PONCE DE LEON” 
SAINT AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


The construction of this magnificent building was commenced 
November 30, 1885, and finished May 30, 1887. 


Architects 
CARRERE AND HASTINGS 
3 Bowling Green, New York 


Builders 
McGuIRE AND MCDONALD 
Saint Augustine, Florida 


Frescoes and Mural Decorations 
GEORGE W. MAYNARD 
New York City, N. Y. 
THOMAS HASTINGS 
(of Carrére & Hastings) New York City, N. Y. 


Superintendent of Architectural Department 
JOHN W. INGLE, Architect 
Representing Carrére & Hastings 


Superintendent of Concrete Construction 
WILLIAM KENNISH 
New York 


The following are the cards of a few of the firms who have 
furnished materials and supplies for the hotel. 


BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN 
Sole Importers of the 
HANOVER PORTLAND CEMENT 
5 Dey Street, New York 
(Over 60,000 barrels have been used in the concrete construction of the Hotel 
Ponce de Leon, Alcazar, Casa Monica, & other buildings now in course of 
erection at Saint Augustine, Florida.) 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO. 
Standard Passenger and Freight Elevators 
36 & 38 Park Row, New York, U. S. A. 


POTTIER & STYMUS 
Furniture 
Fifth Avenue & Forty-Second Street, New York 


NELSON, MATTER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Chamber Furniture 
202 & 204 Canal Street, New York 
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FRANK A. HALL 
(Established 1828) 
Manufacturers of Fine Bedding: Mattresses, Spring Beds, 
Bolsters, Pillows, Sheets, Spreads, Blankets, Etc. 
200 Canal Street, New York 
After May 1, 1888 
168 Centre St., New York, U. S. A. 


PALMER & EMBURY 
Manufacturers of 
Parlor, Inbrary and Dining-Room Furniture 
Warerooms, 18, 20 & 22 Hast 18th Street 
Factory, Gouverneur Slip and Water St., New York 


THE EDISON ELECTRIC LIGHT : 
600,000 Edison Lamps in the United States alone 


Freedom from heat No vitiation of atmosphere 
Economy Convenience 
One 5 ft. gas burner More nearly the equivalent 
consumes as much oxygen of sunlight than any other 
as nine people. artificial illuminant. 


THE EDISON UNITED MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
Gold and Silver Plate 
Fine Nickel, Silver and White Metal 
1847 Rogers Bros. A I. Sectional Plating XII 
46 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York 
147 State Street, Chicago 184 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
7 Cripplegate Buildings, Wood Street, E. C. London, England 
Factories, Meriden, Conn., U. S. A., & Hamilton, Ontario. 


WM. H. RANSOM RANSOM & CO. CURTIS & CO. 
Wrought & Cast Iron Pipe & Fittings 
For Steam, Water, Gas and Oil. 
1388 and 140 Centre Street, New York 


T. D. WHITNEY & CO. 
Importers and Dealers in 
Linens and Housekeeping Dry Goods 
Wedding Outfits a Specialty 
Furnishing Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, 
Public Institutions and Families 
143 Tremont Street . .. Boston 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Fine Bronze Metal and Other Door Locks, 
Knobs and Door Trimmings 
Builders’ Fine Hardware 
Specially Adapted for 
Public Buildings, Hotels, & Private Residences. 
Factories: New Britain, Conn. 
Sales rooms: : ; 
43, 45, 47 Chambers St., New York. 19 North 5th St., Philadelphia. 
(The Door Trimmings used on the Hotel Ponce de Leon 
‘are of our manufacture.) 
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BATTERSON, SEE & EISELE 
(Successors to A. L. Fauchére & Co.) 
Choice Marbles of all Kinds. 
Onyx, Granite, and Porphyry. 
Specialties in Building and Monumental Work. 
431 Eleventh Ave., New York 
James G. Batterson Walter F. See John Eisele 


J. K. SMITH 
Slate, Tile and Copper Roofer 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Tile and Copper Roofs a Specialty 
All Work Guaranteed 


PERTH AMBOY TERRA COTTA CO. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
18 Cortlandt Street, New York 
Manufacturers of 
Buff, Pompeian, and Colored Building Brick 


J. B. & J. M. CORNELL 


ron 
Buildings, Bridges, Roofs, Fronts, Girders, Beams, 
Stairs, Columns, Etc. 
141 Centre St., New York 
Contractors for the Iron Work of Hotel Ponce de Leon & Alcazar. 


OAKLEY & KEATING 
40 Cortlandt Street, New York 
Manufacturers of 
Laundry Machinery for Hotels and Institutions 
Plans, Specifications and Complete Outfits Furnished 


HAVILAND & CO. .. . LIMOGES 
Porcelain Service for Ponce de Leon 
Furnished by 
ABRAM FRENCH & CO., Boston 
Fine China and Glassware 
Special Attention is Paid to Fitting Up: 
Yachts, Clubs, & Private Residences 
Correspondence Solicited and Estimates Given 


Established 1827 WM. H. JACKSON & CO. Old Stand, Union Square 
New York City 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
Open Fireplaces, Grates, and Chimney-Piece Novelties 
Imported and Domestic Tiles for Facings and Hearths. 
Foundries and Shops, East 28th & 29th Str. & Second Ave. 


W. & J SLOANE 

Artistic Carpetings. Novelties in 
Axminster, Wilton, Moquette, Brussels and Velvets 

Ancient and Modern Oriental Rugs 

Also Choice Stock of Upholstered Goods 
Embracing: Lace Curtains, Silk Damasks, Brocatelles, 
Tapestries, Plushes, Jute Velours, Cretonnes, Ete. 
Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, New York 
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DELAMATER IRON WORKS. C. H. DELAMATER & CO. 
; Manufacturers of 
E'ricsson’s New Hot-Air Pumping Engines, 
Improved Rider Hot-Air Pumping Engines, Delamater Steam 
Pumps, Single & Duplex 
Water for Upper Floors in City and Country Residences 
Water for Lawns, Gardens, and General Irrigation. 
21 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 


WORTHINGTON STEAM PUMPING MACHINERY 
Independent Condensers, Water Meters 
Henry R. Worthington, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 





BERGMANN & CO. ELECTRICAL WORKS 
Artistic Electric Light Fixtures. Combination Fixtures 
for Electric Light and Gas, a Specialty. 
Designs and Estimates Furnished 
Authorized Manufacturers of all Edison Electric Light 
Apparatus and Appliances 
Show Rooms, No. 65 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WHITTIER MACHINE CO. 
91 Liberty Street, New York 
Charles Whittier, President Abel C. Whittier, Treasurer 
Steam, Hydraulic and Belt Elevators 
Boilers and Boiler Plate Work of All Kinds 
Engines, Paper, Rubber, and Sugar-Refining Machinery, 
Hydrants, Water, Steam, and Gas Valves, Shafting, Pulleys, 
and Hangers, Ship Steerers, Steam Heating Apparatus. 
Iron and Brass Castings. 
The Elevator, Boiler, and Heating Apparatus of Hotel Casa Monica 
were supplied by the Whittier Machine Co. 


The Ponce de Leon Hotel in Saint Augustine, is fitted with 
Water-Tube Safety Boilers 
Built by 
THE BABCOCK AND WILCOX CO. 
30 Cortlandt Street, New York 
107 Hope Street, Glasgow 


SCHNEIDER, CAMPBELL & CO. 
(Successors to Cox Brothers) 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Artistic Gas Fixtures, Marble Statuary, 
Real Bronzes and Clocks, Onyx Goods, 
Porcelain, Vases, and Bric-A-Brac. 

7 & 9 Union Square and 20 East 15th Street 
New York 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Billiard & Pool Tables 
New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
The Billiard and Pool Tables for the 
“Ponce de Leon” 
were made by this Company 
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